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Editor s Uneasy Chair 

With great regret we report the resig- 
nation as Editorial Associate of Vrest 
Orton of Weston, his decision necessitated 
by the press of other business. Associated 
with the magazine sińce its inception, 
Mr. Orton’s contributions to its success 
have been immeasurable. We’re happy, 
however, that his column, Some Yermont 
Ways , will be continued in these pages. 
* * * 

Photographers ofVermont, amateur and 
professional, will have a unique oppor- 
tunity to present Vermont scenes and the 
Vermont way of life in pictures at the 
Fourth Photographic Exhibition in August 
at the Southern Vermont Art Center in 
Manchester. This Exhibition annually has 
attracted increasing numbers of photogra¬ 
phers from all sections of the State. 

Yermont Life in this Fourth Exhibition 
will award medals for the top pictures 
selected in both black and white and in 
color. Yermont Life will publish prize- 
winning pictures in later issues of the 
magazine. Simple rules govern the compe- 
tition for these Yermont Life Awards: 

Entrants must be Vermont residents. 

Black & white prints must be at least 

8 xio inches in size. 

Color transparencies must bc at least 

2 /4 x 2 34 inches in size. 

The subject matter must be “Vcrmont.” 

Suggcsted fields of interest include sce¬ 
nie, historical & photo-journalism. 

Usual entry blanks will bc rcquircd and 
may bc obtaincd from the Southern IT 
Art Center, Manchester, or from Yermont 
Life in Montpelier. w.h. 


ABOUT THE COYER—Yiolet Chat field 
of Middlebury found this Spring scene in 
E. Shoreham near the Roi lin Birchard farm. 
Stroił er is Geo. Yerbury of Medford, Mass. 
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Table Troubles seem to have dogged thc 
footsteps of the Post Boy ever sińce he can 
remembcr. Now another such is biting 
his venerablc heel. His first table misery 
came to him when, very early, he heard 
his father reading freąuently the Shepherd 
Psalm. It was that passage having to do 
with a table set in the presence of certain 
enemies. Rcally it was the situation of the 
cup running over and the effect of this 
seeming mishap on thc table which stuck 
in his mind. 

The next table he recalls stumbling over 
got in his way when, at the age of five, he 
was gathcring morę knowledge from lis- 
tening to the two older classes in the same 
room than he was from the primer he was 
supposed to be conning. This turned out to 
be a horrendous thing called “the multipli- 
cation table”—a thing with no legs and 
supposed to be carried in one’s head 
apparently. About the same time his 
parents took a trip to New York and a 
“timetable” appeared to further compli- 
cate matters. The P.B. had no sooner got 
set straight on the difference between 
tables that were sat at and those that 
multiplied or told one how to get to New 
York City, than he overheard someone 
telling of “turning the tables” on another. 
By then he must have been about ready to 
do some table turning himself. 

Now IT IS THE Water Table which is 
bothering many people all over the land. 
Even Vermont, with its surrounding forest 
clad hills and mountains, whose function 
has been from time immemorial to gather 
up and storę water, has seen springs and 
wells which had never failed in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant, utterly dry. 
The rains and snows of the past winter 
may have set them going again this spring 
but many a houscholder who has been 
complaccnt about his water supply is 
seeking to augment it. He may never 
bcfore have paid any attention to thc 
scientists* reports on the falling water 
table and thc Water Witches and well 
drillers arc run raggcd. 

Looking Backward for Causes of this 
ominous decline in thc national water 
table the P.B. finds no cause for surprise 
at the shrinkage. Living as he did in a 
typical, smali Vermont village no such 
vague thing as a water table cver troubled 
anybody. He recalls thc fearsome cistern 
of ccmcnt-lincd brick which filled a large 
space in the cellar. Entrance to it was 
through a trap door undcr thc carpct in 
the sittingroom and when the decp, dark 
and very wet recesses of that big storage 
tank right there under thc spot where the 
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P.B. was sitting came to mind, it often 
furnished a real spine tingle. That 
reservoir was filled by the rains from 
heaven, augmented by melting snows, 
which were gathered up by the eaves 
troughs and carried by leaders down to 
the cellar whence they then were drawn 
by a hand pump located at the kitchen 
sink. For drinking water there was a 
cylindrical tin affair with a picture on its 
front and a nickel faucet. In it was a 
filter through which the water trickled. 
Some neighbors had wells and outside 
pumps and if they were not contaminated 
they offered good cold water for all pur- 
poses. But our method was common, and 
we feel no guilt could be attached to the 
P.B’s family for any lowering of the 
water table. The P.B. takes no credit to 
himself for conserving even this supply of 
water straight from the heavens, when he 
recalls that his morning ablutions were 
decidedly miserly in the use of the precious 
fluid. Two fingers dipped in the blue 
pitcher, part of a smali set given him at 
Christmas to encourage morę familiarity 
with the purposes of such bits of crockery, 
would clicit an aflirmative reply to thc 
usual question, on arriving at the break- 
fast table. That is, if the P.B’s mother 
happcned to be in a hurry. 

The First Drain on the Water Table 
came when the Post Boy’s father, with a 
few neighbors, tapped a pipę which carried 
an over-supply to a boarding house from a 
smali spring on thc hill, and brought run¬ 
ning water into the houses. Evcn then 
only one ventursome soul put in a bath- 
room and toilet complete. (He got into 
trouble for being so citified, for every- 
thing was drained into an open ditch which 
ran back of several other houses.) That 


was a very modest start, but it marked the 
beginning of a change in nature’s water 
economy which in the end has produced 
the State which science now warns us is 
not to be passed over lightly. Not only 
has the use of the water supply increased 
to a dangerous point but, at the same time, 
the gathering places such as the sponge- 
like forest floors have been removed by 
deforestation and the enormous rcservoirs 
have ceased to be filled. Yes, and contrast 
the old Saturday-night-only ritual of the 
P.B’s boyhood with the daily shower, to 
mention only one flowing reason for the 
depletion of the supply. 

CoNNECTED WITH THE MuLTIPLICATION 

Table Days are happy memories of the 
water supply in which the Post Boy served 
as part of the supply system. He served as 
a carrier of water if not as a hewer of 
wood. Even after there was running water 
in many homes the schoolhouse, just 
across the highway from the P.B’s 
yillage home, had no modern facilities 
whatsoever. Whatever was used of the 
life-giving fluid had to be toted in a pail 
and, in spite of the presence nearby of 
several wells equipped with pumps, the 
teacher, recollected with the greatest 
affection, was the one who preferred the 
cold spring water which flowed from a 
lead pipę into a tub in a shed close to the 
cobbler’s shop. Happily that was perhaps 
an eighth of a mile up the Street from the 
schoolhouse. It was a reward for good 
conduct and a token of trustworthiness to 
be sent mid-morning or afternoon, with 
the tin pail to fetch the needed supply.The 
feet which were usually hurrying slowed 
to a sedate walk on this important errand 
thus gaining longer freedom from the 
schoolroom. However, the timing had to 
be carefully arranged for loitering meant 
a return to the ranks of uninterrupted 
scholastic servitude. Often two boys were 
sent sińce the pail of water was fairly 
heavy. It might be that considcrable spill- 
ing resultcd from improper coordination, 
lessening thc delivered supply. Any hopcs 
aroused that thus an extra trip would 
follow were always in vain. Teacher 
knew. And the rust-spotted dipper! It 
had an aroma which was a compound of 
many. What was done about hand or face 
washing the P.B., probably being littlc 
interested in such effete matters at the 
time, does not recall. Of course it was his 
misfortune to live so near that he went 
home, but many brought lunches who had 
showed a care for the water table even 
before they left home. Ah well, as the Post 
Boy recalls those days, with no thought 
of the effect on water or any other table, 
surely his cup ran over. end 
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Vermont Makes 

Silk from Stone 


By Charles E. Crane 
Photography by Mack Derick 


The story of the Natiońs largest asbestos operation lo- 
cated on a remote mountainside of northern Vermont. 
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ABO VE: The modern processing plant of the Ruberoid company $ Yermont operation has a typical Green Mountain setting in Lowell toumship. 






V ermont, morę completely than most States, is 
thrce dimensional. Ir has neither the length, 
breadth nor thickness (hcight) of somc States, but 
in proportion to its smali size it has so much lift of land, 
and so many gulfs and notches, that scarcely any section 
can be studied in the terms of piane geometry. 

This topographical diversity is one of the fascinations 
of Vermont. Amid the hi lis and mountains Vermonters 
themsclves, as well as visitors to the State, are constantly 
coming upon some smali surprises—discovering activities, 
such as industries, of which they were completely un- 
aware. 

On any route the yisitor is reminded that Vermont is a 
dairy State and he has his little joke about there being 
morę cows than people (still true by a smali margin); 
everywhere are scenie drives, tourist stopping places, 
little lakes, golf courses, mountain trails and other re- 
minders of our recreational assets. In some sections mapie 
syrup signs are so numerous, one may get the impression 
that syrup is the state’s chief product and so on. 

Ali this serves to hide the fact that Vermont is quite 
amazingly industrial. The income from industry now ex- 
cecds that from reereation, agriculture, or anything else 
Vermonters do. 

A new dimension is added to the State when you con- 
sider it as industrial, and Vermonters are taking a new 
interest in looking at themselves in this light. Vermont 
Life has presented from time to time a number of il- 
lustrated stories of certain industries—marble, granite 
and tale, but this industrial interest is being developed 
even morę intensively by the Associated Industries of 
Vermont, an organization of some 450 active members. 
It has for two years bcen sponsoring a “Made-in-Ver- 
mont” column in which, every other week, there is a 
morę or less close-up study of some particular industry. 
Practically every newspaper in the State is printing this 
column and its writer professes to be so interested in dis- 
covering what Vermonters do that he hopes to keep this 
continuing study going “from here to eternity.” 

One of the things Vcrmonters are probably the least 
suspected of doing is producing morę asbestos than any 
State in the Union. It isn’t as picturcsque an industry as 
quarrying and sculpturing marble and granite, but because 
the state’s asbestos activity is so little known it is there- 
fore the morę interesting. I am glad Vermont Life has 
asked me to contribute a few facts about it, taken in part 
from my “Madc in Vcrmont” column. 

Theodore Kane, executive vice-president of Associated 
Industries of Vermont recently satisfied my curiosity by 
driving me right to the spot, the site of the nation’s 
largest asbestos quarry and asbestos mili. It is all on one 
mountain Belvidere Mountain, which straddles the town 
linę between Eden and Lowell, and also the linę between 
Lamoillc and Orleans counties. This surely must be the 


FACTS ABOUT ASBESTOS—Asbestos is a flexible, 
Jire resistent Jiber practically impervious to water or chemi- 
cal action. The Jiber was formęd in veins inside ?nassive 
serpentine , a green, waxlike rock , in what is called the most 
curious occnrrence in naturę. The fibers are of varying thick¬ 
ness , can be Split indefinitely. Vermont is a rare area where 
the serpentine was fraetnred and the layers slid over each 
other to form “ slickensides ” which are covered with asbestos 
fiber. The long Jiber is the most mluable , but in Vermont 
it tumed out the fibers were too long—up to a foot—for 
ordinary machines to work. The Vermont deposit accounts for 
96 per cent of the chrysolite asbestos mined in this country 
but supplies only four per cent of the nations annual needs. 



Courtesy The Ruberoid Co. 


ABOVE: An example of chrysolite asbestos ore pulled apart 
to disclose the thin veins containing the silky asbestos fiber. 
On the average about six percent of the ore milled is recovered 
as asbestos. The rema ił ling 94 percent is rock waste, acco miting 
for the huge piles of tailings , some pictured on the facing page. 
Smaller asbestos mining is done in Arizona. Canada produces 
90 percent of U. S. needs. There are other types of asbestos. 
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Courtesy Marion Power Shovel Co. 


ABO VE: The asbestos ore is quarried in staggered faces about 125 feet high , the big blasts bringing down some 50,000 tons of rough ore at a 
time. A Marion power shovel , lar gest in New England, scoops up seven and a half cubic yards of ore in one bite. It is electrically operated. 


most industrious mountain in Vermont. It is 3360 feet 
high, and at three levels, 1050 feet, 1150 feet and 1300 
feet, the Vermont Asbestos Mines division of the Ruberoid 
Company is operating huge open-face mines or quarries 
—handling 125 tons of raw ore every hour, producing 
approximately 50,000 tons of asbestos fibrę a year. The 
operations run all around the clock, six days a week. 
Sunday is the only day the mountain is allowed to rest. 

We were greeted by Michael J. Messel, generał factory 
manager, who lives in Hyde Park. The life of a mining 
engineer has always appealed to me as a romantic one, 
and Messel has certainly been around poking his nose 


into many strange spots on this planet—copper mining in 
Canada’s northwest, various things in the Far East, 
asbestos in Quebec Province, Canada, and years all over 
South America. 

At the Vermont mines he has participated in the layout 
and construction of what probably is one of the most 
modern and efficient asbestos plants in existence. He has 
gathered around him a handful of other asbestos-minded 
men (some natives of the region, who have grown up in 
the business) and as a group they are considered such 
authorities on the appraisal of asbestos dcposits that their 
(i Contimied on page 6) 
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RIGHT: AJ ter the blast the larger chunks 
of ore are broken apart by compressed air 
drills. But here a smali er power shovel is 
stripping overbttrden to expose a body oj 
serpentine ore , later to be blasted, then 
loaded and milled. This overlying earth 
will be dumped some distance away from 
this operation. Quarrying goes on all day and 
at night under flood lights, except during 
the coldest winter months. Enomh ore is 

o 

stockpiled below, near the mili , to allow 
the processing plant to operate all year. 


RIGHT: In early winter a fifteen-ton ca- 
pacity Euclid truck dumps ore into the chute 
leading to the primary crusher. There huge 
jaivs grind the rock to chunks no larger 
than six inches in diameter. From this 
point a conveyor carries the ore to a cone 
crusher. Finally the ore comes out a bont 
the size of pea coal. The next step is to 
dry the ore thoroughly. The Vermont plant 
is one of the most modern and efficient 
asbestos operations in existence anywhere. 
Asbestos was first located here in 1824. 


BFFOW: This is a generał view of the mili 
l00king south. (The color picture on page 
two faces north). To the right coiweyors 
f rom the mili build tip great deposits of 
rock waste or tailings. The present ąuarry 
operations lic above and to the right of 
this picture. The access road from Eden 
runs along the side of Behidere Mountain 
at the left. The building with sloping 
sides, behind the big mili , is used to 
storę dried ore. In foreground is crush- 
ing plant. Two-step conveyor enters mili. 
















services are sought by companies in Canada and else- 
where. 

On Belvidere Mountain the company owns 2800 acres, 
an area 56 times that of Boston Common. But quarry 
opcrations are confined at present to the north slope of 
the mountain which lies in Lowell township, whereas 
earlier operations were on the south side, in Eden. 

Erom Route 100 the tourist is attracted by the distant 
glimpse of the activity on the mountain but it is only when 
he takes the mountain road for a close-up that he realizes, 
with amazement, what is going on. The mountain road is 
paved with the “tailings” of the asbestos operations, that 
is, the stonc chips about pea size, and they make excellent 
non-skid road surfaces. The State uses a lot of these tail- 
ings, mountainous quantities of which are availabie for 
almost nothing. 

As we arrived at the mili and office area we were struck 
with the evident efficiency of everything. There is the 
new six-story mili in construction of which asbestos 
cement siding was largely used; and morę than a dozen 
other buildings. At assigned spots hollow diamond core 
drills were bringing up samples of things underground to 
a depth of a thousand feet, and the bigger, weighted churn 
drills were banging out blast holes six inches in diameter. 

Price Ereeman, young ćost analyst at the mines, drove 
us around the whole works in a jeep. The mountain musie 
herc drowns out the hermit thrush. Up at the 1300 foot 
level drills were pounding away heavily. Charges of 
dynamite every month or so blow out some 100,000 tons 
of the mountain stone. After blasting, some of the rock is 
still in hunks too large to handle, so men with jack- 
hammers (the hand-operated compressed air drills familiar 
to granite workers) go to work on holes for the finał 
clean-up blasting. 

Once the rock has been broken up, the heaps are at- 
tacked by big power shovels. We saw men assembling at 
the quarry the largest power shovel in New England, a 
Marion, costing nearly a quarter of a million dollars. Its 
bucket lifts seven cubic yards of rock weighing about 10 
tons. A smali family could set up housekeeping in it. The 
shovels drop the rock in Euclid trucks, which dump the 
rock first into big hoppers of the primary jaw crushing 
plant. After being reduced here to pieces some six inches 
in size, these then go to a cone crusher and the stone 
eventually gets reduced to pea coal dimensions about a 
half inch, and much finer. After a drying process, the 
product is run through the six-story mili, a maże of air- 
ducts and sifting screens, where the asbestos fibrę—the 
silk of the minerał kingdom — is removed from the ore by 
aspiration, that is, by air suction. The residue, the “tail¬ 
ings,” is carried ofi by heavy wide rubber conveyor belts 
in covered housing, and when one big hi 11 of tailings has 
accumulatcd another section of conveyor is erected. 1 his 
gives the plant a generał spider like appearance. Ali harm- 



ABOVE: In a new area a diamond drill takes sam ple of an ore body. 
BELO W: Mili & ąuarry workers board company bus at end of a shift. 
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ABOVE: A generał view oj a new area being stripped oj ov er bur den. The water pumping eąuipment will be used to wash stripped area. 


BELOW: Chrysolite asbestos veins in a “ribbon rock ” structure . 



ful dust is drawn off by suction and bag-filtered so there 
is nothing offensive in odor or otherwise. The silky fibrę 
the only minerał capable of being vvoven is fluffed up, 
and then compressor-packed in ioo lb. paper bags, and 
truckcd away for shipment. Formerly the stuff was 
packed in burlap bags but this new paper pack is morę 
efficient, less costly and only one of many innovations in 
the industry originated by Messel and his Staff. 

Around-the-clock operation requires a working force 
of 240 men, plus about 60 men working for contractors, 
and just one woman—the ofhce sccretary. Company buses 
bring the help from several towns for miles around, and 
the company has the highest avcrage hourly wagę scalę 
in the area. 

I have said this is the biggcst asbestos operation in the 
United States and it is. The catch is that asbestos in com- 
mercially workable dcposits is one of the rarest of all 
minerals in this country and although this Vermont plant 
produces 96 per cent of all the asbestos in this country, 
that amount is an infinitesimal fraction of what is used 
by Ruberoid and other makers of shingles and siding, 
roofings, asbestos-cemcnt, building board, papers, fclts, 
and pipę coverings, and brake linings, theatre curtains, 
(Continued on page 9) 
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ABOVE LEFT: After the ore is reduced 
to uniform smali size all moisture must 
be removed in this long, rotary dryer. 
The firebox is located in the foregroimd. 
This modern mili was completed and fitted 
in 1949. The original ąuarries and plant 
were located further up on the mountain. 


ABOVE: 'This view of the mili shows in 
the foregroimd the fuel oil pumping and 
control panel. In the background is the 
third-stage ore crushing plant. This is 
near the end of the reduction operations. 
Still to come is the delicate separation 
of asbestos fi bers front the rock was te. 


LEFT: The finał step of reducing the ore 
is accomplished in these impact-type mili- 
inę machines. After the drying operation 
(above left) the light asbestos fi ber is 
freed from the reduced ore by aspiration 
or air suction. All mili and ąuarry opera¬ 
tion is electric except for ore drying. 
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fircmerTs suits, ccments and an infinite variety of things. 

I suggested to Mr. Messel that asbestos bcd clothing 
for smokcrs in bcd might sell. Hc is taking it under ad- 
yisemcnt. 

Most of thc asbestos used in our country comes from 
the Black Lakę and I hetford mines in Quebec, some 75 
miles north of the Vcrmont operation. There are a score 
or so of thesc Canadian mines, and the serpentine masses 
of rock in the Canadian area are so closely similar to 
those in Vermont that they are probably all of one piece. 
I hey datę back to the post-Ordovician period— but the 
outeropping in Yermont of this unburnable minerał fibrę 
was not discovered until sometime later—1824 when a 
lumberman found it on Mt. Belvidere. 

Smali workings proceeded for a century but it was not 
until Ruberoid took over in 1936 that the modern big 
scalę development began. At first an acrial tramway 
brought the buckets of ore over the mountain, but this 
has bcen abandoncd and the tramway is for sale. Want it 
to haul your ashes or anything? 

Surveying of the area is going on constantly and the 
airplane is used with magnometer readings helping to 
locate ore bod i es. 

1 he Belvidere operations use electric power almost 
exclusively—16 million kilowatt hours a year, purchased 
from the Public Electric Light Company of St. Albans, 
with power generated at Fairfax, some 15 miles from thc 
quarry. 1 imagine the plant is thc largest single consumer 
of electricity in Vermont. 

No one knows how inexhaustible are the asbestos de- 
posits of Belvidere, but I know my space herc is limited. 

I suggest the reader seek elsewhere the romantic story 
of asbestos, its mysterious geology. The name comes 
from a Greek word meaning unburnable. The fibres come 
embalmed in serpentine rock of a naturę similar to verd 
antique marble such as is used for the dark green trim in 
bank interiors. Of the ore taken off the mountain only 
five to six per cent of the rock is asbestos fibrę. The only 
place in our country outside Vermont where there are 
commercial operations is Arizona where smali quantities 
are taken from the Grand Canyon area. 

Asbestos has bcen known from great antiquity. 
Asbestos cloth was used as the last wrapper in the 
cremation of kings so their precious ashes might all be 
saved. It was used by Charlemagne over a thousand years 
ago for table cloths and napkins which he eleansed by 
casting them into thc fire. But return to this very sensible 
practice would be death to the washing machinę and dry 
cleaning industry, so we shall say nothing further in favor 
of it. 

But has anybody thought of it for paper money? The 
governmcnt has so much money to burn, and does burn 
it, that perhaps the only relief of the weary tax payer is 
asbestos bills—madę in Yermont. end 



AB()VE: Standard graders separate, carry off fi ber in air duets. 


BELO W: St. Regis machinę packs asbestos fiber into paper bags. 



A BO Ul' THE A UTHOR — Charl es. Edw ard Orane has had 
a varied career in writing, speaking and public relations. Son of 
the Rev. Edward C. Orane and Mary Jane Thomas , Yer- 
monters , he was born in Men don, Illinois. The family soon 
moved back east, first to Manchester , N. II. and then to Lnd- 
low , Vermont , where his father puchased the Ludlow Tribune. 
He grew up in the atmosphere of a country newspaper and was 
educated at Black River A ca demy. He attended Dartmouth 
College and in 1904 began work with the Associated Press 
in Boston , later serving in New York and Pittsburgh. He was 
with the AP for nearly 29 years with exception of a year 
in London as an American Sunday feature writer. In 1918 he 
bought the Middlebury Register, which he later sold , and 
associated himself with the Brattleboro Reformer and the 
advertising business. He wrote over a thousand columns of 
“ Pendrift 11 for the newspapers. Senne were later published 
in book form. In 1931 he became publicity director of the 
National Life Insurance company in Montpelier , and later 
assistant to the president. In 1936 he wrote “Let Me Show 
You Yermont 11 and later “ Winter in Yermont. 11 During the 
past two years Air. Orane has written a bi-weekly column , 
“Madę in Yermont T He was married in 1913 to Elizabeth 
Willcox , and they now live at 186 Elm St. in Montpelier. 
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V ermont’s newest batch of Fence 
Viewers is in office. The Coal 
Weighers have been appointed. The 
Poundkeepers and the Tree Wardens have 
taken up their official duties rhroughout 
the Green Mountain State. 

The only trouble is nonę of them has 
anything to do. 

Every last one of the jobs they hołd is 
a carryover from some of the oldest town 
offices in the country, nonę of which 
serves any useful purpose today. 

Little known to the outsider, the cus- 
tom of appointing freemen to the colorful 
but useless town posts is as much a part 
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Wanted: Work For 
Fence Yiewers 


By Lawrence M. Howard 



lllustrated by Barney Duke 


of Vermont each Spring as the gathering 
of sap for boiling into mapie syrup. 

Not all town fathers bother with the 
custom today. In some towns, the offices 
are filled in much the same way an 
honorary title is bestowed on a deserving 
citizen. In others, the choice is madę as a 
practical joke, with all parties to it in on 
the laugh. In still others, where the se- 
lectmen probably see little romance in the 
past, the law covering the appointments 
is ignored. 

But it wasn’t always so. 

A Fence Viewer was a common sight 
in Vermont until the last half of the ięth 
century. Plug-hatted and frock-coated, 
usually accompanied by his two fellow 
office holdcrs, the Fence Viewer was often 
seen sighting down a ridge linę or along 
the bank of a broolc or river while he 
labored mightily to decide where a dis- 
puted fence should be placed to settle an 
argument between neighbors. 

Nor werc his disputes limited to loca- 
tion of fences. He was also the law when 
disagreement arose over the share each 
neighbor must pay on a fence erected 
jointly. And he could be called in just to 
check whether or not there were enough 
fences in any particular neighborhood in 
the event a sectional squabble got out of 
hand. 

Lordly though he may have seemed on 
occasion, the F'ence Viewer was not him- 
self above the law. He is still liable to a 


$5 forfeiture for failure to grant a request 
for examination of a fence and the $5 still 
goes to the aggrieved party who called 
for help but didn’t get it. 

The number of laws still on the books 
testify to the one-time importance of the 
Fence Viewer’s job, particularly in Ver- 
mont where agriculture was the backbone 
of the economy and fences still criss-cross 
the State. 

The records are silent about the matter, 
but judging from the complexities of the 
problcms he faced the Fence Viewer must 
have been a superman indeed, a notch 
above the usual hardy Green Mountain 
Boy who was morę inclined.in those days 
to fight first and talk afterwards. 

And, of course, he still exists. As late 
as 1939 the mayor of the city of Rutland 
took his job seriously enough to appoint 
three Fence Viewers as provided by law 
and the. 1953 Legislature inereased his 
per diem from $2 to $6. 

Where did the job come from and 
why has the office died? 

Some say it is a holdovcr from English 
Common Law, dating back to the famed 
Enclosure Acts of England enacted over a 
period of years between the 16th and 18th 
centuries. 

The need for the job, in Vermont at 
least, disappeared when the task of 
fencing land holdings in the State was 
completed. Once established, few fences 
were ever changed. There have been dis- 



















putes sińce then, of course, but most of 
the barriers set up under the watchful 
guidance of the old-time Fence Viewers 
still stand. The Viewer’s rulings, as a 
matter of fact, are used today to strengthen 
claims to disputed land holdings. 

Although the Fence Viewer is perhaps 
the most colorful of the five officials ap- 
pointed annually by town selectmen, the 
other four have had their day, too. 

Next in importance to the Fence 
Viewer, judging by the space devoted to 
his duties on the law books of Vermont, 
was the Poundkeeper. 

A forerunner of today’s dog catcher, 
the Poundkeeper of old was little con- 
cerned with the playful antics of way- 
ward canines. His was bigger gamę. 
Romping horses, destructive cattle and 
swine that could ruin a garden crop were 
his pet hates. Farm products were the 
lifeblood of the community and serious 
losses often resulted from damage by 
stray domestic animals. 

The Poundkeeper was jailer and 
referee when a landowner claimed damage 
by a neighbor’s animals. Although every 
town was supposed to have an official 
pound, most of the citizens preferred to 
take a morę dircct method of exacting 
payment for damage to their property by 
strays. 

The law allowed any person to im- 
pound a “beast” found doing damage 
within his own farm enclosure. Once the 
deed was done the farmer had to report 
his action to the Poundkeeper. Then, 
while the Poundkeeper madę his plans to 
“supply such beast with food and drink,” 
there began the ritual of settling accounts 
for the damage wrought by the un- 
welcome intruder. 

The farmer who impounded the ani mai 
had 24 hours to notify the owner of his 
act. 1 hc owner, once awarc of what was 



going on, had another 24 hours to put in 
an appearance for a barnyard conference 
during which two or morę appraisers 
were selected to fix the amount of damage 
done. 

The damage figurę agreed upon by the 
appraisers, often arrived at under the 
watchful eyes of the principals, was 
officially turned over to the Poundkeeper 
who in turn presented the bill to the 
owner of the animal. 

If the owner paid up, that was the end 
of the argument. Often he left for home 
with the wayward animal in tow. If dis- 
agreement continued, it was the Pound- 
keeper’s duty to see that the animal re- 
mained penned until eventual accord was 
reached. 

Oil will probably one day write an end 
to the Weigher of Coal. Although the 
law doesn’t specify how he should go 
about it, the Weigher of Coal has the 
authority, on request of either seller or 
purchaser, to weigh all coal in the town. 

His fee is still 10 cents for the first ton 
and four cents for each additional ton, 
hardly enough today to entice anyone 
into the coal bin for a second look at the 
pile deposited by the soot-smeared 
trucker. 

The Tree Warden, who came into 
being much later than his fellow office 
holders, was a direct outgrowth of the 
Vermonters first awareness that natural 
resources wouldn’t last forever. During 
the early days of the State, trees fell like 
ten pins as the settlers built homes, 
fences and public buildings. As the settle- 
ments grew it dawned on the town fathers 
that some control was necessary over 
unrestricted tree cutting or towns would 
soon be turned into treeless wasteland. 

Out of that need grew the Tree 
Warden and in his hands was placed the 
care and control of all “public shade trees” 
in the community. 

Working with funds supplied by vote 
of the citizens, the Tree Warden was 
authorized to hire and fire unlimited depu- 
ties as he sprcad his protective cloak of 
office over the fast disappearing shade 
tree. 

It was no minor matter in those days to 
threaten a tree within the residential sec- 
tion of a community. The law provided 
that a public hcaring be held on the issue 
and the decision of the Tree Warden, after 
listcning to all sides, was usually finał. 
Appeals could be taken direct to the se- 
lectmen to ovcrrule the Tree Warden, but 
they seldom were. 

The vaguest of the five offices, ap- 
parently then as now, is that of Inspector 
of Lumber, Shingles and Wood. On re- 
quest, the law States, he must examine 



and classify the quality of lumber and 
shingles and provide certificates support- 
ing his examination. 

Town officials themselves disagree on 
what his duties must have been. And he 
is the most likely poor fellow to be miss- 
ing from the rolls when the modern day 
selectmen hand down their appointments 
for the year. 

The best guess is that he was an early 
“weights and measures” man whose 
certificates were a substitute for personal 
inspection of cumbersome property that 
couldn’t be hauled around by the early 
salesman. 

Whatever the case, he travels with 
noble company today as the State of Ver- 
mont continues to list him among the 
five appointive town posts that must be 
filled each year to keep tradition alive. end 
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By Allstón Goff 

Pictures by Country School of Photography 
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ABOVE: Part of the original 1000 acre grant to Major Apthorp, a Tory who fled Yermont in the Revolution. The land was confiscated. 


Here m the heart oj Vermonfs scenie 
countryside is one of the Natioris best 
& widely recognized photographic schools. 
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BELOW: A typical setting finds sladmts on a field trip shooting one of the favorite subjects in the region , the red barns in Quechee. 


I magine two camera enthusiasts— 
complete strangers—meeting for the 
first time at a scene of spectacular 
beauty in the Hawaiian Islands and find- 
ing that they had both attended the 
Country School of Photography in far off 
South Woodstock, Vermont. This is what 
happened not too long ago to Dr. Ernest 
Seydell of Wichita, Kansas, and James 
Jaeger of Red Bank, New Jersey. It was 
a~ćomcidence, but not a unique one; as 
similar meetings by Country School of 
Photography alumni have taken place in 
Cairo, Tokyo, Paris, Bermuda, Monte- 
video, the Canal Zonę and many other far 
flung places in the world. 

Photography students have journeyed 
from forty-one different States and eleven 
foreign countries to attend this school 
located high in the green hills of Vermont. 
Except for one lusty picture story in 
“Life,” back in 1946, John Doscher, the 
schoofs director and proprietor has con- 
sistently shunned all publicity and has no 
advertising Schedule for the school. But 
like the “better mouse-trap,” each year 
morę and morę students beat a path to his 
door, until today he has an annual at- 
tendance of morę than 200 and an en- 
thusiastic alumni group of over 1500. 

(Continued on page if) 


ABOVE: Eleonor Hempstectd of New York and a Jersey buli eye each other in Tunbridge. 
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ABOVE: The shaded Green in Chelsea makes a corwenient spot for students to stop for pienie lunch. Students rangę in age from 17 to 70. 
BELO W: South Woodstock, in the heart of the trail riding country, cooperates to provide photographers njuith some interesting materiał. 
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John Doscher, a big robust man never 
does anything in half measure. In the 
early 1940’s, the Camera Club of New 
York, the oldest, the most revered—the 
club of all the photographic greats from 
Steiglitz to Steichen, had become almost 
defunct. Doscher became its president, 
and four years and four terms later the 
club was enjoying the largest member- 
ship and greatest working Capital in its 
sixty-five years of existence. Doscher did 
not limit his club interests to the ad- 
ministrative. He studied photography 
assiduously under three master teachers 
and in 1945-46, the American Annual of 
Photography's Who's Who listed Doscher 
as the world’s leading pictorialist, which 
was at that time an attainment of the 
highest distinction. During this period 
Doscher taught groups in New York 
which led to assignments in other cities 
and eventually to Brown University. At 
this time, J. Ghislain Lootens, the lead¬ 
ing photography teacher of his time, and 
Richard Simon, the well known pub- 
lisher, both urged Doscher to open a 
school of his own; but neither foresaw 
Doscher’s decision to locate in a rural 
setting, a decision that prompted many to 
predict that “it wouldn’t last six months.” 
That was over nine years ago. 

The school is located on “Tory Hill,” 
just south of the famous Upwey Farms 
in South Woodstock. It is the old Kendall- 
Hoadley place, a beautiful old red brick 
Georgian mansion built in 1828 in a 
setting of spacious lawns and well tended 
gardens. A large studio building con- 
nected with the residence by an attractive 
breezeway houses the study hall, school 
laboratories, and studio. The study hall 
with its great stone fireplacc at one end, 
its weathered boards and old beams, is in 
direct contrast with the five modern, 
scientifically planned laboratories and 
dark rooms. Herc, amid the gleam of 
stainless Steel and glass, are devices and 
equipment to dclight the most enthusiastic 
and fastidious photographer—automatic 
temperaturę regulators, dcnsitometers, 
voltage stabilizers, automatic timers, and 
numberless gadgets whose names are 
meaningless to the uninitiated. As im- 
pressive as the laboratories are, the focal 
point physically of the whole school is the 
large and equipmcnt-packed photographic 
studio which is próba bly the most 
complete in New England. Here Doscher 
cmploys all of the cquipmcnt as tcaching 
aids. The professional studcnts also have 
an opportunity to sec it employcd by 
Doscher in the servicing of a number of 
national agencics which scck his pictures 
for use in advertising. Doscher feels that 
(Continued on page 18) 



ABOVE: In study hall John Doscher explains a point in basie technique to snmmer gronp. 


BELO W: Bright paint instead of the old u darkrooi?is." School has five such laboratories . 
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LEFT: SNÓW CASTLES , the old Cyrus Perkins farm on tlie ABOVE: The sunlit stairway framed by a doorway and the design 
Skunk Hollow mad in Taftsville, was major award wirmer in Ameri- oj church pews makes almost perfect example of dynamie symmetry. 
can Photography contest , only print in 3000 umnimmsly approved. This farrnus photograph was taken m the Old West Church, Calais. 







ABOVE: An example in portrait techniąne is this photograph of Govemor Wu of Formosa. 
In former years Govemor Wus children have corne to Vermont to attend summer camps. 


by observing him at work, the professional 
can then appraise properly the effort 
necessary for his own successful enter- 
prise later. 

Those who seek to master the in- 
tricacies of professional photography are 
usually young people from high school or 
college and they enroll for periods up to 
forty-eight weeks. Doscher sets as high a 
standard for them as he does for himself 
—is very critical of their work—and is 
striving constantly to lift photography out 


of the tradesman category to a truły pro¬ 
fessional level. These young students very 
quickly become disciples of the new 
photo school and understand why Doscher 
was affectionately dubbed “Father John” 
by some of his former students. That 
“Father John” is right in his attitude and 
teaching methods is proven by the ready 
acceptance of the school’s graduates by 
key companies the country over. 

As much as Doscher enjoys creating a 
new and successful professional, he feels 


his real reward is in teaching students in 
the older age brackets—people who have 
retired and need a hobby to ride, people 
who arc desperately in need of an avoca- 
tion, people who have not bccn able to 
express themselves and feel the need for 
it. Ali of these people, in addition to the 
serious amateur who wants only to im- 
prove his technique, find the answcr to 
their particular problems in attending one 
of the shorter, specialized courses in color 
photography, chi ld photography, pic- 
torial work or portraiture. The majority 
of these students eonie during the summer 
months and Doscher then expands his 
teaching Staff to include many famous 
guest instructors, but he will only choose 
an instructor whose standards and ability 
are consistent with his own. 

One phase of Doscher’s training which 
is always enjoyed by young and old alikc 
is the field trip. Here the entire class is 
taken out by “Father John” to put into 
practice on location that which they have 
learned in class. The gay informality of 
one of these trips is very deceiving, bc- 
cause it is really serious business to the 
majority of the students, and morę than 
one picture madę on such trips now hangs 
in the permanent collections of several art 
museums, convincing evidence of lessons 
well learned. 

A man as busy as Doscher feels the 
need for reereation and, strangely enough, 
his hobby is photography—portraiture. 
The roster of people who have sat for 
him for portraits reads like a who’s who 
of the best known in all walks of life. 
Just recently, Governor Wu of Formosa 
and his wife Edith Wu sat for portraits in 
both black and white and color. Governor 
Wu was intrigued by Doscher’s great 
concentration on his hands which showed 
a “sensitivity of character seldom seen in 
małe hands.” He remarked that “this is 
the first time I have ever had my hands 
portrayed by a camera artist.” The 
overall effect of the finished picture 
clearly shows Doscher’s perception and 
feeling for his subject as the hands, 
coupled with the eyes and mouth make 
up a complete expression of character of 
this interesting political figurę. 

Doscher, world recognized, fellow of 
both the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain and the Photographic 
Society of America, has but one lament. 
He is highly critical of the popular com- 
mercial picture that is supposed to depict 
Vermont. He wishes he had the time to 
portray the Vermont scene through the 
camera the way he feels it should be done. 
Those who love Vermont look forward 
to the day when “Father John” will take 
a day off and do just that. end 
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By Gerald E. McLaughlin 

Photography by 
Bernie Lashua 


ABOVE: Tou'n Manager Les Giddings inspects a half-million dollar Street uoidening project, one oj his many municipal responsibilities. 


A central boss oj municipal actwities works efficiently and in harmony 
within the framework oj traditional Vermont touun government. 


W HEN INDUSTRIAL SPRINGFIELD 

votcd last spring to gct rid of 
its cumbersome and overlapping 
Town-Village type of government hy 
consolidation of the two units in 195 5, the 
people of this lively Black River Commu- 
nity gave another indication of the trust 
they place in a 6o-year-old cow trader and 
former mechanic who as their town and 
villagc manager has steered Springfield 
successfully through the rough waters of 
the past 16 years. 

J. Leslie Gid dings in 1937 left a good 
job as night supenntendent of the big 
Springfield machinę tool company, Jones 
& Lamson, to take on the headaches of a 
municipality which in spite of its topogra- 
phy and generał isolation has bccomc 
Vcrmont’s sixth largest community and 
the statc’s industrial heart. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Jerry Mc¬ 
Laughlin, a Proctor native, has been a news- 
paper??ian 27 of his 44 years, first on the no w 
dejunct Rutland Euening News and joining 
the Rutland Daily Herald in 1928. In 1049 
he left The Herald as managing editor to be- 
come a director of the Vt. News pa per Corp. 
and editor of The Springfield Reporter, of 
which his wije, Helen, is assistant editor. 
Their son, Gerry, is /y. McLaughlin is 
Springfield Chamber of O/nimerce secretary 
and member of the Vt. Aeronautics Comm. 


By combining good Yankee horse sense 
with an unfailing spirit of good humor, 
Manager Giddings has ridden out many a 
storni in the municipality which takes its 
town and villagc affairs seriously. 

Only twice sińce the manager was ap- 
pointed in 1937 have citizens tested his 


popiliarity as a manager at the polis. 
Under the law a petition signed by a group 
of citizens may be brought every year to 
include an article on whether or not the 
manager form of government is continucd. 

i? . ^ 

On both occasions when such an article 
was in the warning, Giddings’ popularity 
was such that the system won by better 
than 9-1. 

Springfield has had the manager system 
sińce 1920, a year when affairs of the 
town were in a bad way. 

The town expanded tremcndously dur- 
ing the First World War and by 1920 
many of the leading citizens were con- 
vinced that unless drastic steps were 
taken to put town affairs in order a 
serious financial crisis would some day 
have to be met. At the time the town was 
$100,000 in debt. 
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A committee composed of J. E. Stetson, 
Dana S. Brownell, Frank Abbott, B. W. 
Brown and W. M. White was appointed 
by the selectmen at the request of the 
citizens at the 1919 town meeting to 
investigate the manager plan for Spring- 
field and they came in to the March, 1920 
meeting with a report which said in part: 

“We recommend that the selectmen be 
authorized and instructed, in case the 
Village of Springfield also votes in favor 
of a town manager, to unitę with the 
yillage trustees and secure a competent 
man, who will handle the work for both 
Town and Village, the expense being 
divided between the Town and Village on 
some equitable basis. 

“We recommend that a salary of not 
less than $3500 be paid to a suitable per¬ 
son. 

“While we believe there is no question 
about the beneficial results to be obtained 
from the Town Manager system, we 
realize that it will take time to get this 
system into operation, and we recommend 
to the voters of the Town that if they favor 
this plan they prepare to stand back of it 
for a period of three years.” 

At what the papers described as “the 
liveliest town meeting in years” the citi- 
zenry of Springfield voted in the town 
management system in March, 1920. 

Ralph Flanders, now United States 



ABOVE: Giddings faces paper work. 


Senator, seconded the adoption motion. 
The late Henry E. Taylor, for years a 
Springfield political leader, broke lances 
with the late Gov. James Hartness, 
SpringfiekTs great mechanical genius, in 
what was described as “a gentlemanly and 
good-natured sally.” Gov. Hartness was 
for the plan. The favorable vote was 300 
to 121. The yillage followed suit at the 
April meeting of that Corporation. 

The selectmen and trustees hired as 
their first manager John B. Wright, who 
came to Springfield from out of State. 


Wright was a capable enough man but 
he didn’t know how to get along with the 
highly municipal-conscious Springfield 
citizens who usually waste no time get- 
ting down to the town offices to jaw at 
the manager if they find things not to their 
liking. 

In fact opponents of the manager sys¬ 
tem came back to the 1921 meeting with 
an article in the warning to discontinue 
the program and return to the old way of 
running the town and yillage with the town 
selectmen and yillage trustees. Angry 
charges of “czar” were madę. 

There was a heated battle on the floor 
but Springfielders generally were still 
convinced the way out of their municipal 
difficulties lay with the manager system, 
and they voted in favor of it 532 to 228. 

Manager Wright parted company with 
Springfield after two and one-half years in 
office and he was replaced by a conserva- 
tive, kindly man, Roy M. Wilcomb, a 
retired drygoods merchant, who under- 
stood Springfielders. At the end of his 
first year in office the town meeting gave 
him a vote of confidence. 

Springfield had some bad days during 
the depression, and Wilcomb had his work 
cut out for him providing work, food and 
clothing to jobless men and their families. 

One of the strong men on the board of 
(Continued on page 21) 


BELOW: At To r um Meeting Giddings (third from right) listens with other citizens. Town Lister Rufus Estey is explaining his 
board's viewpoint on a proposal to reduce appraisals on industrial buildings. Meetings now are held in the auditorium of the new high school. 
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selectmen during those trying years was 
J. Leslie Giddings, called “Les” by every- 
one in town. 

At the end of 1936 it was quite evident 
that Mr. Wilcomb’s health would not 
permit him to continue as manager. Cast¬ 
ing about for a man, the selectmen and 
trustees finałly decided to feel out Les 
Giddings on the matter. 

Giddings had a good background of 
expcrience in town affairs as a two-term 
selectman. He had served as town repre- 
sentative and as night super at the Jones & 
Lamson shop, understood industrial and 
shop problems as they relate to the munici- 
pal government. 

Les thought it over for quite a while 
before he agreed to take the job. But when 
the municipal officers agreed to meet the 
salary he asked, he accepted. 


ABOVE: Public Works Super intendent 
Harlcmd Harris points out to Giddings finał 
ivork to be dane on Springfield' s new public 
works building and garage. Town Meeting 
appropriated $60,000 for the construction. 


RIGHT: Les Giddings poses with a transient 
Holstein. Cattle trading is a sidełine business 
and a skillfully pursued hobby with 
him. Somehow he finds a little time from 
town duties to dicker and trade in cattle. 


BELO W: Water Commissioner Herbert 
Snide and Giddings look over the heart of 
Springfield' s new pnmping station, needed in 
the towns expanding water system. Giddings 
was responsible for this installation, too. 




He took on quite a job. In Springfield 
the manager combines in his own person 
the offices of the town clerk, town 
treasurer, road commissioner and overseer 
of poor. 

He appoints and removes the heads of 
all departments—Fire, Police, Water & 
Sewer, Streets, Highways and others. 

He is purchasing agent for all depart¬ 
ments and every invoice must bear the 
manager’s stamp before payment is madę. 
He is responsible for maintenance of all 
public buildings, including the schools. 

One selectman who had opposed Gid¬ 
dings asked him seriously the night of his 
appointmcnt: “Mr. Giddings do you think 
you will trade as extensively in cows as 
you have, in view of this new job?” 

Les, who has a knack of turning 
away a hard question with a soft and 
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ABOVE: The unofficial Committee oj Fifteen is madę up oj representative village citizem. Before a Yillage Meeting memhers study 
and disaiss in detail the waming articles. By custom recommendations oj this and a committee jor the to r um are heard first in Meeting. 


often humorous answer said: “Fil take 
care of your business and still get in time 
for my cow trading.” 

Cow trading was then and is today Les 
Giddings’ biggest hobby. The son and 
grandson of farmers who lived off the 
South Reading road in Felchville, he 
moved with his family when he was nine 
years old to the farm in North Spring¬ 
field, where he and Mrs. Giddings still 
make their home. 

Right now he owns 44 cows and has 
about 100 acres of land on his North 
Springfield farm. 

He’s a familiar sight at the cattle auc- 
tions in the area and he’s seldom if ever 
beaten in a cow deal. “I like to make other 
people happy but I like to keep happy 
myself, too,” he says. 

Giddings brought into the management 

P # O D 

of the Springfield government the thrift 
which had characterized his life as a 
farmer and the ability for trading which 
he had learned over years of sharp cattle 
bargaining. 

World-wide demand for Springfield 
machinę tools caused huge expansion of 
the Jones & Lamson, Fcllows Gear Shaper 
and Bryant Chucking Grinder company 
shops from 1939 through World War II. 

To meet the terrific demands caused by 


the U.S. entrance into the war, thousands 
of workers poured into Springfield to 
keep three shifts going at all of the ma¬ 
chinę tool plants. J & L had 3500 em- 
ployes, Fellows Gear Shaper about the 
same number and the Bryant company, 
then under the management of Vermont’s 
Lieut. Gov. Joseph B. Johnson, over 1500. 
And these were only the large industries. 
Springfield has a number of smaller 
industries, employing hundreds of persons. 

With the growth of industrial activity, 
municipal problems increased. Trailer 
camps sprang up. The government built 
two housing dcvelopments, providing 
living space for 500 persons. Contractors 
worked night and day erecting houses. 

In constant touch with the people, the 
industrial leaders and federal agencics, the 
manager was able to help Springfield 
weather this crisis without lowering the 
municipal standards for living conditions 
of an always-proud town. Great progress 
was madę in sewer and water extensions 
and in highway building. 

Springfield, like Romę, is a town of 
many hi lis. In fact the town is built on 
14 hills. Winter brings its problems. Icy 
or snow-jammed roads arc not tolerated. 
The machinę tools must be produced and 
without men at their bcnches this can’t be 


done. So when winter comes Les Gid¬ 
dings prepares for trouble and usually 
meets it successfully. 

Once in a while there’s been a tempo- 
rary blockade of main roads leading to and 
from the big shops, but it hasn’t happened 
often. xAnd when it does the linę forms on 
the steps of the municipal manager’s office 
to see that he “gets heli enough” so it 
won’t happen again. 

Giddings goes out of his way to see 
that the citizenry is well informed on 
how their town and village are being run. 

Hc’s invariably patient with newspaper- 
men while explaining some of the intri- 
cacies of municipal government and hc 
gets a good press. 

Springfield people are well informed on 
their budgets, the proposed tax rates, 
reasons for changes or improvements well 
in advance of town and villagc mcctings. 

But the people go even further than 
what they read in the papers, to get 
information on municipal affairs. 

It is not uncommon for the manager 
and the selectmen to be summoncd out to 
from a dozen to 1 5 meetings of clubs and 
organizations in the town prior to the 
March town meeting. Thcre they are 
faced with a barrage of questions on the 
(Continued an page 23) 
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A BO l E: Farmer Walter Smith gets to his feet at Tovm Meeting to disciiss industrial assessments . He generally is a persuasive speaker . 


reasons for various articles in the warning. 

“Why, Why, Why?” is the watch- 
word at these meetings and the manager 
and his technical bosscs, the sclcctmen, 
have to be ready with the ans wers. 

One of the most important of the 
monthly meetings of the 250-member 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce is 
held in February at which the town war- 
rant is cxamined and the manager and the 
selectmcn interrogated. 

Immcdiately prior to town and villagc 
meetings a group of citizens, appointed 
by the selectmcn, holds three meetings 
to go over articles in the warrants. 

In the town this group is known as the 
Committee of Eighteen and in the vi11 age 
as the Committee of Fifteen. The Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce president cach year 
serves as chairman of the two committees. 
Members include professional men, in¬ 
dustrial ists, mechanics, housewives, mer- 
chants and farmers. 

These committees scrutinize the war¬ 
rants and it is their recommendation on 
cach ąuestion which first is madę to the 
moderator on town mccting day. Usually 
the pcoplc at the Springfield meetings 
folio w the recommendations but once in a 
whilc therc’s controvcrsy over recommen¬ 
dations of the committee, such as a ful 1- 
fledged one several ycars ago over the 


building of a boilerhouse for the High 
School. The committee had recommended 
further study of the project. This battlc 
raged for sevcral weeks afterward in the 
columns of the Springfield Reporter , on 
Street corners and in public meetings but 
quieted down when the old heating system 
collapsed and the school had to be shut 
down for a wcek. The citizens were right 
as usual. They had refused to go along 
with the Committee and had approycd the 
new boilerhouse. 

A manager has to know his business in 
Springfield. And Les Giddings does so. 
A stocky man, with a pair of twinkling 
blue eyes and a pink, Santa Claus corn- 
plexion, he faccs friends and focs at these 
meetings and at town and village meetings 
and does his best to explain what’s going 
on in Springfield. 

He’s usually morę than a match on the 
floor for the citizens who oppose some of 
his acts but he never loses his temper 
even when under severely critical cross- 
cxamination at town meeting. And he 
usually can get off a quip during the most 
critical situations which will bring on a 
roar of laughter from the citizens and case a 
tense situation. 

Furthermorc he’s always ready to ac- 
eept suggestions which he belipyes will 
improve municipal service. 


After 3 3 years of the manager system, 
16 spent under Giddings’ administration, 
Springfield still seems quitc satisfied with 
its governmental operation. 

When the books were closed in 1919, 
the town was $100,000 in debt and the 
futurę looked dark. Last year the town 
finished the year with $45,629 on hand and 
$184,640.80 invested in government 
bonds. 

The town grand list is $195,241, repre- 
senting real and personal property of 
$19,033,000 and over 5000 polis. 

For some years Manager Giddings has 
advocated consolidation of the town and 
village governments, saving duplication of 
paper work in the municipal office and 
otherwise improving the municipality by 
opening up the opportunity to extend 
villagc scryiccs, such as water, to pcople 
living outside of the corporate limits. 

Since Springfield’s population has shown 
a relative decrease in the number living 
in the yillage, already built to its limits as 
far as housing is concerned, and a large 
incrcase in the number living outside the 
yillage, need for extcnsion of the water, 
policc and firc scryices has becomc cvidcnt. 

The first votc on the consolidation was 
taken in 1950 and folks outside the yillage 
limits were not satisfied that they would 
benefit from such a deal, so the merger 
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ABOVE: Political apathy is absent in Springfield. Stcmdees at left await tums to ballot. 


lost by only 34 votes. But Les Giddings 
and the selectmen-trustees he works for 
put the question up again last March town 
meeting and this time consolidation won 
an overwhelming endorsement. 

Springfield has been “busting out its 
britches” ever sińce the machinę tool 
boom began in 1939. There was a slight 
slowdown in the industry immediately 
after the end of World War II as huge 
cancellations of orders went out from 
government agencies, but the Korean war 
and expansion of civilian production sent 
the big shops into extra-hour, two-shift 
production again in 1950 and they are still 
running in high gear as this article is 
written. 

Remote from sources of raw materiał, 
chiefly iron and high-alloy Steel, the 
industrial town of Springfield is one of the 
most amazing in Vermont. The town for 
nearly a century has enjoyed a great 
history of invention and reputation for 
mechanical skill. The sons and grandsons 
of its early mechanics, trained in the 
vocational classes at Springfield High 
school, have carried on the high precision 
skills of their forbears. 

Springfield, in spite of its forbidding 
topography, has grown. From 1940 to 
1950 the population of the town advanced 
to 9,100, an increase of 18 per cent as 
compared with 13 per cent for the United 
States as a whole and five per cent for 
Vermont. 

Such growth has provided plenty of 
headaches for the men responsible for the 
municipality and the main burdens have 
fallen on the broad, husky shoulders of 
Town Manager Giddings. 

During the past fali, in addition to his 
regular duties he was on the hop day by 
day overseeing the installation of a new 
12-inch $100,000 pipeline needed to aug- 
ment the one linę which fed the village 
and part of the town from the Weathers- 
field Reservoir and pumping wells in 
North Springfield. It was his responsi- 
bility to see to it that all went well in the 
construction of a new $60,000 town garage 
and part of his duties include supervision 
of all building projects. When it is re- 
called that Springfield has built two new 
elementary school buildings and sińce 
then added seven rooms to one of them 
through an appropriation from the Federal 
Government which has two big housing 
projects in the town, one can see Les 
doesn’t have much loafing time. 

The manager has some good assistants; 
Harland “Slim” Harris, superintendent of 
public works, Herbert Snide, water com- 
missioner, Police Chief Sherman Martin 
and Fire Chief Miland “Moxie” Jordan. 
The men and women at the town ofhce 


and the selectmen and trustees of this 
bustling community all admire and respect 
Les and work hard to please him. 

He’s not a hard taskmaster but he in- 
sists on things being done when they 
should be done and without waste or in- 
efficiency. 

When the town tears down a building, 
every piece of wood that’s salvageable, 
every pipę, every brick and in fact about 
every good nail is put away for use in 
futurę jobs—and there are always new 
jobs coming up in Springfield. 

It’s this kind of thrift which has en- 
abled Springfield to continue a daily battle 
to ease its growing pains and still keep the 
tax ratę down to a point where folks 
haven’t growled much about it. 

The town manager gets a lot of help at 
home from his good wife, Grace, who 
handles the hundreds of telephone calls he 
gets in the course of a week at his resi- 
dence, with tact and diplomacy and finds 
ways and means of hauling her busy 


husband home for regular meals which are 
the pride of North Springfield. 

Last fali Mr. Giddings was struck by 
an automobile as he was Crossing Main 
Street near the municipal building. Al- 
though he was thrown high into the air 
and struck the pavement with a jolt that 
could be heard a błock away, he survived 
without brokcn bones. While he was re- 
covering in Springfield Hospital he re- 
ceived hundreds of cards and flowers from 
the townspeople he served—all anxious 
that he get well and return to the job. 
And he did. It was hard work at flrst, for 
he was stiff and lamę and he’d received a 
blow on the head that would have killed 
most men. But he beat off the after-effects 
of the accident, threw away his crutches 
and was soon a familiar sight around 
Springfield, supervising snów removal, 
explaining things at town and village 
meeting, watching the road gangs do their 
work and all of the other things which 
make him one of the best “hired men” a 
a municipality ever had. end 


BELO W: As the Meeting continues , voters cast their ballots on stage for town officers. 
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By fyredć ótfott 


We Loved Vermmt 

“Yes, indeed, we wanted to live in 
Vermont very much,” a man who no w 
inhabits New Hampshire told me the othcr 
day. “But,” he continued, “we decided 
against it. We looked your State all over; 
we loved the scenery . . . in fact we loved 
everything about it with one big ex- 
ception. That was your income tax. So, 
instead of settling in the Green Mountains, 
we reluctantly went over into the White 
because they don’t have any income tax 
there at all.” 

My quick answer to this friend was 
indeed off the cuff. “My friend, you pay 
for what you get in this world but in 
Vermont you gct what you pay for.” 

I then quoted Ralph Waldo Emerson to 
him. I don’t recall the exact words but 
they went something like this . . . 
“Everything in life has its price,” Mr. 
Emerson had written, “and you have to 
pay that price, if you expcct to get that 
thing. If you are not willing to pay that 
price, you don’t get that thing.” 

Now, we admit that we do have a 
Vermont income tax. This is that price, 
in dollars, we pay for living in Vermont. 

I think it is worth it. We Vermonters 
are, I believe, a fairly forthright, hard- 
headed people who aim to pay for what 
we get, and also aim to get what we pay 
for. Now down in the United States they 
have a lot of implicit hidden taxes. These 
we don’t care for. For many years the 
federal govcrnment has operated on the 
policy that the people don’t want to know 
what hurts them! In Vermont it doesn’t 
secm as i f we ought exactly to brag about 
our income tax but we favor it because we 
believe that the graduated income tax is 
just al)out the fairest way of meeting 
governmcnt costs. 

A Curious Fatuity 

A mighty curious fatuity, it seems to 
me, is the reasoning of a man who loves 
Vermont but will, at the flip of a coin, 
transfer his allegiance to the State of New 


Hampshire just to save a few coins a year. 
One of the essential decisions an intel- 
ligent man should make at a fairly early 
age is; what kind of life he wants to live, 
where he wants to live it, and with what 
kind of folk. The person who has madę 
this decision in favor of the Republic of 
Vermont because he likes our way of life 
(perhaps a way unique today in the world) 
is not, I think, scared off by a minor 
consideration like income taxes. 

Turning down Vermont for some other 
place because of the explicit taxes . . . 
may be compared to the choice a man has 
of marrying one of two beautiful girls. 

Now, Girl Number One says, ‘Look, 
I will be willing to live frugally so two 
can live morę cheaply than one. I will 
wear all the old clothes my mother gave 
me. In fact I will wear nothing but 
dungarees and a T Shirt. I will also do 
without all the creature comforts including 
Chanel No. 5. I will wear cotton stockings 
instead of nylon. If it becomes necessary 
I will even go barefooted the year around 
and never go to the hair dresser because 
I will cut off all my hair . . . this will save 
you money.” 

Girl Number Two says, “Mister, I 
love you and you love me. But it is going 
to cost you money to keep me. However, 

I think you will get your money’s worth.” 

Which girl would you marry? 

No Thanks from New Hampshire 

Now I not only believe my friend is 
thinking very loosely indeed about quit- 
ting Vermont because of a few dollars . . . 
but I regret in a way that he has chosen 
New Hampshire. I am very fond of New 
Hampshire because of Dartmouth College, 
Daniel Webster, and the view from our 
side. And I don’t mind giving them a man 
once in a while but I don’t like to have it 
become a habit. 

But Vermont generosity can go and 
perhaps has gone too far. We have a 
record starting back in the dim past of 
giving things away and mostly to New 
Hampshire. First, of course, we gave them 
about a dozen towns along the Connecticut 
River, including Hanover (then Dresden). 

Then, after a century of argument, to 
settle the matter we gave ’em the Connec¬ 
ticut River itself. This wasn’t just water 
we gave ’em . . . and they didn’t want just 
water . . . it was taxable power and other 
rights amounting to millions of dollars. 
Now a Freeman of the Republic of Ver- 
mont who owns a farm on our side of the 
River, can stand on his own land border- 
ing that river, and if he stands on our 
shore at Iow water mark he is, by Mighty, 
standing in New Hampshire. 


Our Finał Gift 

Then there were lots of other things 
we gave New Hampshire including pic- 
tures of Vermont scenery, for their State 
magazine advertising New Hampshire 
scenery . . . but all this I am going to skip 
over because I want to dwell upon one of 
the best gifts of all we gave ’em. 

Since my philosophy is that men and 
life are morę important than money ... I 
think the greatest thing we ever did for 
New Hampshire was to give ’em Sherman 
Adams. Sherm was bom right down the 
road a piece from where I write and his 
wife was born right up in the next town. 
Then when Sherm got grown up to where 
his character was shaped by the Vermont 
way of life, he went across the river and 
became Governor of New Hampshire. 

If it had not been for the pioneer work 
of Sherman Adams in the early days 
before General Eisenhower entered the 
race for the Rcpublican nomination, it is a 
fairly reasonable bet that the General 
might not be President of the United 
States today. Now Sherm is assistant to 
the President of the United States and we 
of Vermont are proud of this. He is one 
of our boys . . . before we gave him to 
New Hampshire. 

And to pinpoint our charming habit of 
giving good men to New Hampshire, just 
one Vermont town (Weston) gave them: 
Joseph A. Gilmore, their Civil War 
governor; Asa Dodge Smith, president of 
Dartmouth College, and Aaron Harrison 
Cragin, U. S. Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire. One little town of Weston (pop. 
500) gave them three, and we have 246 
towns. Multiply and see what you get. 

Heli get What He Wants. 

So, we don’t mind, sińce we have built 
up this reputation for generosity to New 
Hampshire to give them a new settler 
once in a while especially one who prefers 
to live there to save 4%. 

But I should like to say this finał word 
to new comers who aim to live in the coun¬ 
try and are planning to look over both us 
and New Hampshire. If you are the kind 
of person who likes what we have herc in 
Vcrmont, I feel surę you won’t mind pay- 
ing for it. You will find we aim to pay 
our way and unless you do too, you won’t 
appreciate our way. We don’t bclieve in 
running on a deficit basis. We pay as we 
go. We like folks who do. To do all this 
we have to have an income tax. 

Any prospective countryman now 
hesitating about coming to the Republic of 
Vermont because of this tax, is welcome 
to go over to New Hampshire. I think over 
there he will find what he wants. end 
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Edu ard O. Clark 

ABOVE: Cay Hill as it looks today, its bleakness górne . // a house is to be used in winter it is advisable to insulate the attic and wstali storm 
Windows. Many oj Cay HilTs storni Windows were madę by the owmer. Accessability is another winter problem. Vermont communities 
are expert in clearing snów; but if a house is not located on a mail route carejul inquiries should be madę as to winter road maintenance. 


T here have always been fashions in architecture. 
The latest, ranch style modem, which avoids a 
cellar and an upstairs, may stand the test of time; 
it is too soon to know. But, in generał, fashions in architec¬ 
ture have this in common: when the fashion changcs, 
obsolescence is added to depreciation, and value plummets. 

The tradition of early America is an exception. An 
authentic New England farmhouse is ncver out of fashion. 
It is not subject to obsolescence. It is an antique and when 
properly cared for will increase, not decrease, in value. 

If Vermont is morę beautiful today than it was when 
the settlers first came, its old farmhouses are largely 
responsible. Van Wyck Brooks, in writing about New 
England, remarks that its farmhouses rank with the sky- 

BELOW: Cay Hill, Roxbury , the day it was discovered and bought. 
Before buying , an adeąuate water supply should be assured. Often a 
local handyman , resourceful and with many skills , can be hired. 





scrapcr as America’s great gift to architecture. Just as the 
ancient Athenians built with Pentelic marble, our prede- 
cessors built with wood: they used the materials nearest at 
hand. There is, in fact, a kinship between the two archi- 
tcctural forms. It rests in simplicity; but the builders of 
early New England paid their respccts to the Greeks in 
every adornment: in doorways, in the mouldings that 
form the pediments and capitals of pilasters at the corners 
of houses, and in the returns of the eaves, which rest on 
these capitals. The yariations on this Grecian themc are 
cndless; and anyone driving through Vermont will rtnd 
them a source of joy and wonder. The beauty of Yer- 
mont’s old farmhouses springs first, however, from a 
(Contimied on page 28) 


BELO 1 V: Paint is not enough to stibdue bleakness. Windows with 
less than twelve panes were replaced, a pine and jlowers planted. 
An old chimney , without tile lining , a fire hazard , was rebuilt. 
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Beauty at a Bargain 

By Nelson Hayes 
Photography by the Author 



UIH 


ńev:ed from the old farm ccmetery, nestles natu rally into the green countryside. The exterior restoration is done . 


Old Vermont hf/mes, no longer paying farms , 
still may be found and restored at moderate cost. 
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ABOVE: Cay Hill today retains its original lines , but even in winter wbite its bleakness is gone. A bnyers erithusiasm, mice hejinds the 
place be wants, will incline bim to nnderestimate the true cost of repairs. If be doubles bis original estimate and still spends carefully be will 
avoid scmie anxions moments. JJ be bas not the time or aptitude to do a large part of the work himself, be sbonld triple bis first estimates. 
Facility with one's hands often is essential if ratber high costs are to be auoided. With nonnal aptitude, reasonable skill soon can be accjuired, 
especially if practice is supplemented by the use of good band tools and the study such books as Whitman s First Aid to the Ailing House. 


harmony of linę, angle, and proportion—and from 
harmony with their setting. They belong right where they 
are. These hills and valleys have taken them as their own. 

Ali through Vermont and along all its highways there 
are striking examples of this architecture. Once there 
were many morę. Hundreds have fallen into cellar holes 
in the “back beyond.” Each one that crumbles takes with 
it forever a fragment of Vermont’s beauty. But every year 
others are bought and restored along traditional lines, to 
rest sccure and lift the hearts of passers by. 

Only a smali percentage of the farmhouses availabie in 
Vermont is ever advertised. The Vermont Devclopment 
Commission, in Montpelier, offers a free booklet in 
which many are listed. Agriwiew, the bi-weekly bulletin 
of the Vermont Department of Agriculture, also in Mont¬ 
pelier, carries somc listings. To choosc the best buys, one 
should make his scarch an adventure: he should tour the 
area he likes best, exploring and inquiring. 


City dwellers, on Sunday momings, often find Ver- 
mont farms listed at bargain prices in the classified 
sections of their newspapers. To them the asking prices 
scem incredibly Iow. They wonder why, and sometimes 
mistrust the listing. Actually, the majority of these farms 
are offered at bargain prices because, in this mechanized 
age, they can no longcr be madę to pay. It is as simplc as 
that. Many old Vermont farms remain profitable; but 
those that are not offer, as country homes, an opportunity 
that cannot be cqualed anywhere in America—and they 
lie within from three to eight hours driying time of the 
most crowded industrial areas of the East, in one of the 
most bcautiful vacation lands in the world. 

The farmhouse shown on these pages is in the lowest 
price field. It was abandoned to the Fcderal Land Bank, 
who hcld a mortgage on it. The Bank madę certain repairs 
and offered it for sale with scventy aeres for $1000. The 
example is not exceptional; shortly beforc this article was 
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written thc farmhouse nexr to it, which has grcat possibi- 
lities, was bought with hfty acres for $800. However, 
bargains like these are not found as oftcn as they were. 
Most are to be found in remote, rugged hi 11 country or in 
northern counties. 

The owner of the farmhouse illustrated bought it for 
summcr use but liked the life so much that he adapted the 
house for comfortable living in any season. The photo- 
graphs and their captions tell the story of the property’s 
gradual improvement. Also, they point out some of the 
pitfalls one may encounter. 

The house has electric lights, a bathroom, hot and cold 
running water, copper pipes, and a hot air furnacc with 
reversible grates for coal or wood. The kitchcn stove, 
domestic hot water, electric generator, and refrigerator 
run satisfactorily and economically on keroscnc. A year’s 
supply is kcpt in a tank in the ell. The house was bought, 
restored, and madę comfortable for year round occupancy 
for under $5000. However, this statement must be quali- 
fied. Most of the work was done before inflation became 
serious. Additional amounts have been spent sińce comple- 
tion of the original program and will continue to be spent. 
1 he owner, his wife, and their two daughters did much 
of the work themselves. In this, however, lay the greatest 
of the many pleasures it gave them—a pleasure they had 
not anticipated. Working together, living an outdoor life 
in glorious surroundings, they achieved a priceless 
companionship, a priceless unity and closeness, and 
memories morę precious than any heirloom. end 


BELOW: The bach of the ell , and the privy, as the new owner 
first sana) them. The building first was trued up nvith auto jacks 
and the porch floor reconstructed. The prwy was ripped out , also. 




ABOVE: The house owes much of its new charm to its shutters , 
which are painted the darkest possible green. Shutters often are 
available second hand at about two dollars a pair and are sometimes 
ojfered in the advertising columns of the Agriview Rural power 
lines have been greatly extended in recent years. Ho r wever , the 
extension of lines to isolated properties cannot alnvays be arranged , 
and it sometimes proves costly. If pub lic service electric ponjoer is 
considered a necessity, a careful examination should be madę before 
the purchase of any property. Cay Hilfs owner , having installed 
a Delco system and wired the house himself, prefers it to the highline. 


BELOW: The bach of the ell at the present time. The ell shed 
supplements the barn as a garage. The roli roofing was removed 
and replaced by cedar shingles, for beauty and for protection. 
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St. Albans 

Bay 


Once planned to be an industrial center , 
this calm refuge was missed by commerce 
to remain for unsurpassed scenie enjoyment. 


By Ralph F. Perry 


Color photography by Edmund H. Royce 


BELO W: Typical oj the many sheltered 
coves in the St. Albans Bay area is 
this east shore area of Hathaway s 
Point , near the Bays mouth. Many of 
the cruisers and sailboats in this 
area are moored here. Summer cottages 
dot the snrrounding shores. The mom- 
ing stroiler is Gen. John DeForrest 
Bar ker. Kill Karę lies to the left. 


RIGHT: Seen jrom Bellevne Hill the 
water oj St. Albans Bay reaches jrom 
little Bali and Burtons Islands at the lejt 
to beyond the pictnre s center. Lyon 
Mountain , 3830 ft., rises beyond the 
Grand Isles in the Adirondacks. At the 
right is Woodfs Island, beyond is arm 
oj the larger Knighfs Island. The city 
oj St. Albatis lies just beyond the right. 




T he st. albans bay region is a 
western water frontage on Lakę 
Champlain, approximately 2 5 miles 
of irregular shoreline, which presents a 
scenie contour equaled by few areas in 
Vermont. This section, which is a part of 
the Great Back Bay extending from the 
town of Milton northward to Swanton, 
includes not only St. Albans and Lapan 
Bays, but five islands, parts of two others, 
and two large peninsulas. 

Although St. Albans Bay’s early dream 
was that of being an industrial center, its 
beauty was its first recognized asset. 
Years ago, after completing a tour of New 
England which terminated at St. Albans, 
Henry Ward Beecher wrote in Norwood: 
“The scenery of New England is 
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picturesque rather than grand, and rcachcs 
a climax at St. Albans on the eastern shorc 
of Lakę Champlain, a place in the midst of 
a greater yariety of scenie bcauty than 
any othcr I remember in America. On the 
east, rise the successive masses of the 
Green Mountains, seemingly close at 
hand; on the wcst is Lakę Champlain, 
swarming with green islands; and beyond 
its waters, westward, rise the Adiron- 
dacks, not in chains or single peaks, 
but in vast broods—a promiscuous multi- 
tudc of forcst-clothed mountains. On the 
north is scoopcd in mighty lines the Vallcy 
of the St. Lawrcncc; and on elear days, 
the eye may spy a faint glimmer of 
Montreal.” 

St. Albans Bay is the nucleus of the 


area so aptly described by the renowned 
world traveler. 

It was this magnificent abundance ot 
natural scenery which caused the people 
of the locality to realize its great oppor- 
tunities for reereation. Close on the heels 
of the generał awakening to the vast 
recreational possibilities came Kamp Kill 
Karę for boys, one of the largest recrea¬ 
tional projccts undertaken in this area. 

Kamp Kill Karę, located on Hathaway’s 
Point, is consicTered to have one of the 
choicest locations on the entire lakę. 
Chartcrcd in 1906, it has been in continu- 
ous operation sińce its establishment and 
now accommodates 100 boys with a staff 
of 25. The roster cach year lists campcrs 
from many States—California, Florida, 


Canada, and a good sprinkling of Ver- 
monters. 

The camp is a close-knit part of the 
congenial New England community, has 
a program of activities that cover a wide 
field of water sports and other features 
not generally possible in a summer camp. 
The activities are mainly educational but 
are not regimented. The staff is composed 
largely of teachers who have extensive 
experience in working with young people. 

This section of the lakę has an interest- 
ing historie background. The Indians had 
come down from the north and established 
themselyes in yarious parts of the area 
long bcforc the arrival of the first white 
settlcrs. Stonc quarries where they fash- 
ioncd their tools and weapons are still 
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Derick 

ABOVE: The calm waters of St. Al ban s Biiy and many landing places make forfinc canoeing. 
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BELOW: Kill Karę's Alumni fireplace is a favorite rallying point for boys and the Staff. 

Derick 


BELOW: Sailing is the most popular sport among the older boy campers at Ramp Kill Kuc. 

Huff 



visible. Many collections of arrowhcads 
and other relics have been madę from the 
plowed fields. 

The claim of Indians now living in the 
vicinity of Montreal to original ownership 
of lands here andinothersections of north- 
crn Vermont is of current interest. 

The first settler of St. Albans Bay was 
Jesse Welden, who—according to records 
—came from Sunderland, Yermont, and 
built a log cabin near the present Bay 
Methodist Church. Welden was of Indian 
descent and posscsscd a strong relish for 
the adventures of pioneer life. He proved 
himself a determined and resourceful 
figurę in the new settlement, as he did 
latcr aftcr moving thrce milcs east to 
what is now the city of St. Albans. His 
name was perpetuated in the titles of a 
bank, a Street and a hotel. 

Brooks, Dutcher, Hathaway, Bostwick, 
Burton and Stevens were a few of the 
many other carly settlers who madę great 
contributions to the growth and character 
of the St. Albans Bay area. Hardships 
were the order of the day for the pioncers. 
Ali their belongings were brought in by 
ox tcams. Their cabins were constructed 
of rude logs. Food was scarce, and con- 
sisted largely of moose and other wild 
gamę. Flour from the nearest mili in 
Plattsburg, N. Y. was transported in 
summer in a log canoe, and in winter by 
ox sled across the ice. 

Since St. Albans Bay was located at the 
hcad of the transportation facilities as 
industry began to develop, it seemed the 
town was destined to become an industrial 
center. However, the coming of the Cen¬ 
tral Vermont Railroad changed conditions 
completely. The railroad passed through 
the area i l /2 miles from the Bay and indus¬ 
try moved from the Bay to the present 
city of St. Albans. 

But the Bay area definitely did not bc- 
comc dormant when industry shifted. 
Instead it turned to the devclopmcnt of its 
own n atu rai rcsources, which time bas 
proven, were ideał for rccrcation. Pcople 
began to appreeiate the asset they had in 
this magnificant watcr frontage. Thev 
becamc morę conscious of the beauty of 
the region which is enhanced by no less 
than eight islands within the confines of the 
area. 

Fooking down from the rangę of hills 
fianking the eastern border of the lakę, 
the cvc survcys a panorama of natural, 
matehlcss beauty. 1 he Bay pcople felt 
that this grandcur was ereated to remain 
unmarrcd and to be enjoyed bv posterity. 

Construction bas eontinucd through the 
\ r ears until living accommodations for the 
summer visitor to the St. Albans Bav area 
arc amplv provided. Manv furnished cot- 


















ABOVE: The curving 'utest shore oj St. Alhans Buy in one oj its ever-changing moods. Aft. Mansfield to the southeast is obscnred by clouds. 


tagcs with housekceping facilitics arc 
availabie for rent. Other resort placcs 
ineludc, a group of cabins ncar the shore, 
a number of tourist homes in the village, 
and a trailer camp. 

The long arm of Lakę Champlain, 
whieh juts into the area in a body of 
water i]Ą miles long and Y, mile widc, 
offers not onlv a widc rangę of water 
sports, but a degrec of protcction from 
high winds and storms, and makes canoe- 
ing, sailing, motorboating and fishing safe 
for persons of all ages. 

A State park with a large bathhouse has 
been built at the head of the Bay facing 
the largest of the beaches. This spot 
attracts manv visitors from far and near 
throughout the summer. In addition to the 
State beach, bathing facilitics are available 


at the front door of almost any cottage. 

Boating and swimming are two of the 
favorite pastimes of visitors to the Bay. 
With a newly constructed concrete dock, 
big enough to accommodate the largest 
steamer on the lakę, yachts find this a 
convenient and pleasant place to tie up 
for a day, a week, or for all summer. 
Opportunities for boating of all types are 
unsurpassed. Motor boating has now come 
into its own. There is an annual regatta 
aryd a popular beauty contcst, occasions 
of no smali importance to everyone in the 
region. 

St. Albans Bay also serves as an cxccl- 
lent focal point for the motorist who 
desires to visit sonie of the attractive 
places in northern Vermont, Canada, and 
northern New York. In a single day one 


can make a return trip to such points of 
interest as Montreal, Lakę Placid, Fort 
Ticonderoga, Mt. Mansfield, the Barrc 
granite quarries, the Vermont marble 
quarries, Burlington, and Montpclier. 

Not to be overlooked are the oppor¬ 
tunities for the man who likes to “wet a 
linę” in the St. Albans Bay area. It has 
long been conceded that sonie of the best 
fishing grounds of the entire lakę are to 
be found here. Perch and some other 
varieties are found everywhcre. The reefs 
in this section of the lakę are the favorite 
haunts of the black bass. 

In the dccpcr waters, northern pikę are 
plentiful. Troi ling along the shore for 
pickerel—they come in large sizes—is 
great fun for thosc who just wish to catch 
fish. 
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ABOVE: This tree-framed view from Photographer Royces summer home Iooks across the elear waters to Black 
Bridge in the distance, the extreme head of St. Albans Bay. The State Park area and pier He to the right of Black Bridge. 


BELO W: Beyond Kamp Kill Karę' s mam waterfront , here looking Southwest , He Barton s lsland and Bali Jsland, 
at the jar left in the distance. The beach, main grounds and buildings of the camp extend to the right of this view. 

Derick 
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ABOVE: Every boy in camp takes part in swimming , the only 
required activity. Classes are held twice each day and the program , 
stressing safety, includes special instruction for all ranges of 
swimming skills, and is based on the standard Red Cross methods. 



Derick 


ABOVE: Horseback riding is an optional camp activity three 
periods a week. Trained saddle horses and ponieś are provided. 
BELO W: The camp's three fine tennis conrts are always bnsy. 
Spirited intra-camp tournaments are held frequently all summer . 


The ncarby St. Albans Country Club 
extends a cordial welcome to those who 
enjoy golf. The club, located north of 
St. Albans City, has an exccllent nine- 
hole course and clubhouse. 

* * * 

It is easy to understand how a summer 
camp for boys located in such an area as 
St. Albans Bay. Developed features of 
Kamp Kill Karę not mentioned previously 
include a waterfront program with in- 
struction and practice in swimming as 
rccommended by the American Red 
Cross, boating, canoeing, and sailing. 
Instruction in baseball, tennis and riflery 
is comparable to that of swimming, and the 
facilities are equally good. Individual in¬ 
struction with extra practice periods are 
arranged” for those boys who wish to 
major in a given sport. Horseback riding 
is provided for those who desire it. Musie 


is found in great abundance at Kill Karę. 

The camp’s crafts department ofFers 
opportunities to suit a wide variety of 
tastes and skills in shop, plastics, leather 
and ceramics. A boy who chooses to 
work in one field may do so, or he may 
elect as many as time permits. The broad 
naturę program attracts every boy in 
camp, regardless of age. It covers identi- 
fication of trees, plants, and wild flowers 
and there is considerable emphasis on the 
collection and study of insects, birds, 
fishes and wild animals. Work in naturę 
and crafts is closely correlated. 

Kill Karę, now almost a half-centurv 
old, owes much of its success to its loca- 
tion in this beautiful area, to a climate 
which is typically New England and to a 
never fading, friendly community. The 
camp serves as an outstanding example of 
the abundant recreational possiblities of 
the St. Albans Bay region. en o 



BELO W: The crafts department finds boys working with plastics , 
leather , ceramics and shop tools. Naturę study is included , too. 


Derick 




BELO W: Kill Karę s broad lawns usually are echoing with an 
excited baseball or softlmll gamę. Everyone gets a chance to play. 

Derick 
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ABOVE: The familiar Tovm Lattice Truss, but here in the Pompanoosuc bridge in Norwich squared timbers were used instcad of plcmk. 


The Inside Story oj Vermonis Covered Bridges. 


W hy did they cover bridges? The 
question comes up day after day. 
It is answered in many ways,— 
from the super-technical to the super- 
ridiculous. Some of the myths and half- 
truths sound quite plausible and are 
believed by many. The real reason was not 
to protect the traveler, or keep horses from 
shying at the sparkling waters below. 

Our great-grandfather builders knew 
wood, for it was the materiał of the age. 
They knew that wood rots in a hurry 
when it is left exposed,—alternately wet, 
and then dried. Wood preservatives were 
little used in those days, so the wooden 
bridge-builders’ only recourse was to 


cover their work with a roof and side- 
boarding. They covered them to protect 
the sides, or trusses,—the framework that 
madę the bridge. They didn’t cover them 
to protect the floors. Many a long Ver- 
mont covered bridge had snów drawn into 
it so that sled runners would glide 
smoothly through. Floors were expend- 
able. The covering was to protect the 
trusses. 

To most of us, one covered bridge looks 
pretty much like another. In themselves 
they are strictly utilitarian, not beautiful. 
It is usually their settings, blending with 
the Vermont countryside, that endears 
them to us. Artists and photographers 


capture on canvas and film the bulk of an 
old covered bridge over tumbling falls or 
a placid mili pond. Some pictures look out 
from an entrance, with an inviting hill road 
stretching beyond. 

Longfellow described a covercd bridge 
as a “brief darkness leading from light to 
light.” It is this brief darkness that so few 
people pause to examine in their qucst of 
Vermont covered bridges. And yet the 
cool interior of a covered bridge is one of 
the nicest places to be on a hot day. Being 
inside a covered bridge gives the traveler 
a chance to see just r what the early Ver- 
mont bridge-builders were protecting with 
roofs and siding. Knowing the “insides” 
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ABOVE: Six King Post Tmsses survive in Yermont; one in Morristown; another privately 
oumed, near Canaan; others in Northjield, Calais , Fayston, and this one in Waitsfield. 


of Vermont’s covered bridges is as much 
fun as knowing their outsides. Antique 
collectors can tell at a glance whcther a 
piece is an Adam, a Sheraton, or a Chip- 
pendale. Thus it is with old wooden bridge 
trusses,—they have names and can be 
identified. 

The word “truss” when applied to 
humans, has a rather forbidding sound. 
But in a covered bridge a truss is the bones, 
the whole supporting skeleton that keeps 
you high and dry above the stream. It is an 
arrangement of timbers designed so as to 
support each other, and whatever weight 
is put upon them. 

The simplest type of covered bridge 
truss is the King Post. Place your index 
flngers together in an inverted “V”, and 
you have a King Post Truss. This simple 
triangle served as the base for many un- 
covered wooden bridges of the past 
century, and not a few covered ones. 
Sometimes they were all of wood, but in 
later King Post Trusses, an iron rod was 
extended from the apex of the triangle to 
the base, so as to give greater strength and 
rigidity. 

Any carpenter worth his salt could put 
up a King Post Truss in a hurry. It was 
done every day in the roofs of houses, 
barns and sheds. Only the manner of 
bracing and roofing was different. 

But six of these simple King Post 
Trusses survive in Vermont. One is far 
up Sterling Brook in the town of Morris¬ 
town; another, privately owned, near 
Canaan. The others are in Washington 
County; one in Northfield, one in Calais, 
one in Fayston and one in Waitsfield. 

A natura! development of the King Post 
Truss was the Queen Post Truss,—the 
better half of a minor royal family. Take 
your inclined fingers again and place a 
match or pencil stub horizontally between 
their tips. There you have the basie 
Queen Post Truss,—broader than the 
King, and capable of spanning wider 
streams. 

This truss, with various adaptions and 
refinements, is the second most common 
type in Vcrmont. Again, the local carpenter 
could, (and did) span a smali stream with 
a Queen Post Truss almost anywhcrc in 
Vermont. There are 32 of them still 
standing in the State, scattered in six 
counties. 

Good examples of Quecn Post Trusses 
can be scen in the towns of Warren, 
Plainfield, Fairfield, Morgan, Johnson, 
Newfane, and Townshcnd, to namc a few. 

A Multiple King Post Truss was a 
logical next step for spanning still wider 
streams. This was a serics of upright 
posts, with braces all inclined from the 
abutments to the center, or “King” post. 


The Multiple King Post Truss bridge 
is common to the towns of Tunbridge, 
Randolph, and Weathersfield. This par- 
ticular batch of bridges is thought to be 
the result of a design madę by James F. 
Tasker of Cornish, N. H. Tasker, wTcf 
could neither read nor write, madę a large 
model of this type of wooden bridge and 
exhibited it at country fairs, where he 
proved its strength by driving heavy oxen 
onto it. Mr. Tasker had many bridge con- 
tracts both in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, and is supposed to have superyised 


the construction of these bridges. His 
design is a fine example of native inge- 
nuity, devised without the aid of “book- 
learnin’ ” 

For their longest bridges, the Vermont 
builders considered a fine wooden arch 
indispensable. They used the Burr King 
Post Arch Truss, which was invented way 
back in 1804. 

The “Burr Truss” bears the name of its 
inventor, Theodore Burr, a Torrington, 
Connecticut man. He used the great 
timbers available in the vast forested 


BELO W: Morę of the longer Queen Post bridges survive , this one the St. RocEs Bridge 
in Fairfield township. This type was a natural extension of the King Post construction. 
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BELOW: The multiple King Post was popular in Tunhridge , but this is in Weathersfield. 



region that was northeastern United 
States after the Revolution. These timbers 
went into the making of huge squarcd 
arches over the previously un-bridged 
Hudson, Mohawk, Delaware and Susquc- 
hanna Rivers. Burr’s bridge at Waterford- 
Lansingburg, N. Y. across the Hudson 
River became the model for his patent— 
great wooden arches madę rigid and sturdy 
by Multiple King-Post Trusses and cross- 
bracing. 

Lansingburg was on the main trade 
route from Vermont to New York, so it 
was natural that the Burr Truss bridge 
design should be seen and copied to the 
northward by carpenter-builders with a 
flair for work with heavy timbers. 

The big Vermont rivers,—the La- 
moille, Winooski, and the Missisquoi 
were bridged with Burr Truss Arches. 
The builders took the huge pines of the 
virgin forest and squared them off with 
foot adze and broadaxe. They fitted and 
fashioned them into arches with tenon saw 
and ship’s auger, and used special planes 
for finishing and detail. A young carpen- 
ter’s apprentice was not considered a man 
until he could piane a shaving in a gigantic 
curl up and over his back. 

The biggest Burr Arch bridges in Ver- 
mont are the Pulp Mili Bridge over Otter 
Creek at Middlebury and the Entrance 
Bridge at the new Museum in Shelburne 
(which formerly spanned the Lamoille 
River at Cambridge). Incidently, therc 
are only two divided lane, or “double- 
barrel” covered spans in Vermont, and 
there are only six morę of this type in the 
whole United States. 

The village of Waitsfield has a Burr 
Arch bridge, as does Cambridge Junction, 
and there are smaller examples in Chitten- 
den and Lamoille Counties. Between 
South Newbury, Vermont and Haverhill, 
N. H., a long Burr Arch bridge stretches 
two spans across the Connecticut River. 

A few scattered Vermont builders used 
the arch in a different manner, for smaller 
bridges. They laid planks fiat together and 
clamped and bolted them to make a crude 
“laminated arch.” This truss, in a rigid 
framework, became still another Yermont 
covered bridge type. It may still be seen 
in the little bridge by the shore of Lakę 
Champlain in the town of Charlotte, and 
in two bridges over Mili Brook west of 
Brownsyillc. 

By far the most common type of cov- 
ered bridge in Vermont is the Town 
Latticc Truss bridge. It is found in 9 oł 
the 13 counties of Vermont that ha\ r e 
them. (Grand Isle County has nonę). The 
tightly criss-crossed pattern of planks 
fitted at right anglcs, and the protruding 
wooden pins make them easy to recognize. 
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The Town Lattice Truss was a rcal 
American invention. The man who origi- 
nated ir in 1820 was a Connecticut 
architect named Ithicl Town. Town madę 
his home in New Haven, (wherc two of 
his churches still grace rhe “Grcen”), and 
was an astute promoter. He appointed 
agents for the sale of his bridge patent 
rights all over the country, usually choos- 
ing a good lawyer. Builders who wanted 
to put up one of the new-fangled lattice 
bridges using Townks “modę,” as he called 
it, had to pay a royalty of $i per foot of 
bridge. Should the agent find an eager- 
beaver builder who had already put up a 
Town Lattice bridge without payment of 
royalty, he would usually settlc for $2 a 
foot. 

For sizable streams, the Town Lattice 
was a Vermont favorite. They were 
usually laid out in a meadow adjacent to 
the bridge site. Wide pine or spruce 
plank was the stock materiał, sawed to 
shapc at a ncighborhood sawmill, and 
bored with an auger to receive the wooden 
pins. These pins, called “treenails” (and 
pronounced “trunnels”), were hand-hewn 
in the early Lattice Truss bridges, but 
turned on a lathe for the later ones. They 
were of oak or other hard wood, \]A to 
2" in diameter, and 10" to 12" long. 
Therc were two of these pins to secure 
every regular lattice intersection. There 
were three or morę treenails, twice as 
long, where the lattices were pinned to the 
horizontal chords, or stringpieces. 

While the carpcnters built and fitted 
the sides of the bridge, the masons were 
busy building the abutments, and the pierś 
in the river, if necessary. Another crew 
put up falsework in the river,—a hazardous 
job in some of the turbulent Vermont 
streams. They also rigged the primitive 
błock and tackle derricks with which to 
movc and raise the bridge. 

The carpcnters fitted their plank to- 
gether and pinned them tight with the 
treenails, which had been treated with 
linseed oil so they could be driven into the 
augered holes with a maul. 

W hen all was in readiness, the whole 
side of the bridge was moved slowly on 
rollers out over the falsework in the rivcr, 
using horsc and manpowcr. Thcn it was 
raised into place. With the other side of 
the bridge in position, the two were 
joined by upper and lower bracing. A 
fioor was laid, and wcatherboarding and a 
roof completed the boxed-in covcred 
lattice bridge. It was a gala day when the 
underpinning was knockcd out and the 
bridge stood alonc. 

Sonic builders gave their Town Lattice 
Irusses a littlc upward “hump” or 
“camber” so that when the wcight of the 


ABOVE: This Burr King Post arcln mis moved from Cambridge to Shelbume Museum. 


Henry Gibson 

ABOVE: The characteristic framing of a Tomu Lattice , pins protruding from the in- 
tersections, shomed clearly during dismantling in 1948 of the Huntington River bridge. 


BELOW: The Tomn Lattice design mas used 
jor railroad bridges , also. Five remain 
in the State. This one is in Smanton. 


BELOW: Close-up of the crossed plank 
joint of the Tomu Lattice type mith the 
usual tmo treenails of hardmood used. 


















ABOVE: The Paddleford Truss was built in a smali area. This one lies in Irasburg. 
BELOW: The Laminated Arch sometimes was used in smali bridges, this one in Charlotte. 



BELO W: This , a Pratt Truss with laminated arch , is the Lincoln Bridge in W. Woodstock. 



BELOW: The Howe Truss was designed for railroads but this road bridge is in Stowe. 



plank scttled on the pins the floor would 
come exactly level. The morę care that 
went into the bridge, the better it stood 
the test of time. Nicholas Powers of 
Clarcndon, Vermont’s most prominent 
covercd bridge builder, favorcd Town’s 
Lattice plan. He desired his lattice joints 
to be accurate. A crayon left too wide a 
mark, so Powers is reported to have 
marked his planks with the point of a 
knife! 

Vermont bridge builders were still 
using the Town Lattice Truss long after 
Mr. Town’s patent rights ran out, and 
there were no longer any Town agents 
looking for their $2 a foot. Mr. Town even 
extended his bridge design for use on the 
early railroads, doubling the quantities of 
plank and pins, and making the bridges 
larger and stronger so as to accommodate 
locomotives and “the cars.” 

Five of these big Town Lattice rail- 
road bridges are still standing in Vermont, 
on the St. Johnsbury and Lamoille County 
Railroad. These are located in the towns 
of Wolcott and Hardwick, at Cambridge 
Junction, and at Swanton. The covered 
railroad bridge at Swanton, by the way, is 
the longest covered bridge within the 
State of Vermont. (South Newbury and 
Windsor briJges are on the New Hamp- 
shire linę.) 

Outstanding Town Lattice Truss high- 
way bridges stand at Salisbury Station, at 
Arlington Green, Northfield Falls, West 
Dummerston, Florence Station, Bartons- 
ville and North Springfield. The town of 
Montgomery still has six Town Lattice 
covered spans, all built in the latter part of 
the last century by Sheldon and Savannah 
Jewett. Bennington selectmen have just 
completed the fuli restoration of the three 
old lattice bridges in their town, spanning 
the Walloomsac River. 

Up in Troy and Westfield are three 
covered bridges on this plan, in which the 
unknown builder has used only a single 
pin at the lattice intersections, a wrinkle 
Mr. Town did not think of. At Pompa- 
noosuc, and in the big bridge at Windsor, 
the lattices are of thick timber instead of 
plank. 

The railroads’ dcmand for a cheap, 
easily-erected wooden bridge was an- 
swered by a Massachusetts iiwentor, 
William Howe, in 1840. Looking at Mr. 
Howe’s patent * truss, one would see a 
scries of wooden “X’s” in boxes. d he old 
wooden posts of former designs were re- 
placed by iron rods which could be ad- 
justed with nuts and turnbuckles when a 
bridge began to work loose from constant 
use. William Howe, (uncle of Elias I Iowę 
of sewing machinę famę), devised the 
bridge especially for railroads, and a great 













































ABOVE: Some of the longer covered bridges contain a combination of supporting trusses. This, the Taftsville Bridge over the Ottauąuechee 
River in Woodstock, hcis taro spans, multiple King and Oiieen Posts and laminated arches , luhich were added later for greater security. 


majority of early New England railroads 
used the Howe Truss. There are only two 
wooden Howe Trusses remaining on rail¬ 
roads in New England. One is in Woon- 
socket, R. I. while the other, in Vermont, 
spans the Winooski River on the Barre & 
Chelsea Railroad about midway between 
Barre and Montpelier. 

This truss for railroad bridges was 
easily adapted to highway use. Almost 
any good wood could be used,—white oak, 
pine, fir, hcmlock, or cedar. Foundries in 
Springfield, Mass. turned out the iron 
rods and nuts, and aiso the patent iron 
shoes into which the timbers were fitted. 
Mass production was coming into its 
own. Ali the prc-cut timbers and iron 
parts of a Howe Truss bridge could be 
loaded on a couple of fiat cars and shipped 
direct to the bridge site in many cases. 

Both the remaining Howe Truss high¬ 
way bridges over the upper Connecticut 
River, adjoining the towns of Lemington 
and Luncnburg were built in the present 
century with comparatively modern meth- 
ods. The Babbitt brothers put them up in 
1912, previously marking each timber as 
to its ultimate position, with crayon mark- 
ings that are still visible in the bridges. 

Over Gold Brook in the town of Stowe 
is a smali bridge in which a local builder 
has adapted the Howe Truss of wooden 
timbers and iron rods to his own bridge site. 

It was inevitablc that some ingenious 
Yankee inventor would comc up with his 
own bridge truss in the middle of the rash 
of bridge experimentation that went on 


in the 1840’s and ’5o’s. Such a man was 
Paul Paddleford of Littleton, N. H. 
Paddleford is thought to be responsible 
for the unique, unpatented bridge truss that 
was built within an easily-bounded area of 
western Maine, northern New Hamp- 
shire and northeastern Vermont. This 
was an all-wood “X”-work truss of super- 
imposed panels which cannot easily be 
described except with a picture or de- 
tailed diagram. The best example in 
Vermont stands over the Passumpsic 
Rivcr between Lyndonville and Lyndon 
Center. There is one of this type in 
Thetford, and two in the town of Iras- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Richard 
Banders Allen, the authority on covered 
bridges in this country, is 57 years old, has a 
tolerant wije and taro sons. He lives tnrenty- 
six and three-ąuarters miles west of Vermont 
in Round Lakę, N. Y., where he is post- 
master. He has a Vermont heritage froin 
both parents. His interest in corered bridges 
anrakened rj years ago. He founded the quar- 
terly, “Corered Bridge Topi es,” and has 
written largely on the subject. Allen, who 
someday plans a comprehensive hi story of 
corered bridges, also would like to establish 
a corered bridge museum. He has visited 
morę than 600 bridges and his Ver?nont 
photographs picture some 400 past and re¬ 
maining bridges. Other hobbies include old 
Vermont road and railroad maps, old forge 
sites, and collecting postmarks frrrtn Ver- 
mont p os toffi ces no longer in existence. 


burg, these last having been built in the 
1880’s by John D. Coltom 

Sometimes builders combined types. 
Harrison Chamberlain used a Town 
Lattice Truss to span the main channel of 
the West River in the Scott Bridge in 
Townshend. A pair of King Post Trusses 
completed the 276-foot structure. At 
Taftsville, an unknown builder put up a 
large two-span multiple King and Queen 
Post Truss Bridge, which was later greatly 
strengthened by the addition of huge lami- 
nated arches. Both arches and Queen 
Posts were put in other types of truss 
bridges for added safety. 

Perhaps Vermont’s most unique covered 
bridge truss design is found in the Lincoln 
Bridge, which spans the Ottauquechee 
River west of West Woodstock. This 
bridge uses an adaption of the Pratt Truss, 
invented by T. Willis Pratt, a Boston 
railway engineer, in 1844. In this design 
the upright posts are wood, and the 
“X”-work frames are composed of iron 
rods. In the Lincoln Bridge a laminated 
arch is used as part of the truss. This is the 
only existing use of the Pratt Truss 
principle in a covered wooden bridge 
known to be standing in the United States. 

Vermont has no monopol y on covercd 
bridges. But with over 100 to search out, 
at least eight types of construction 
to inspect, and some bridges that are 
unique from a national standpoint, there is 
certainly enough rewarding research to 
make any amateur historian-engineer’s 
joumeys happy ones. end 
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ABOVE: A stretch of muddy road approaching the sugar house is no deterrent to the hundreds r coho make this Dleasant Spring visit each year. 


SUGAR PARTY 


Photographed by 

Philip R. Hastings 


An old and honored rite of the Vermont Springti?; 


BELO W: Clean, early snouo is stored in a freezer for the party. 


When the right day comes each Spring studcnts 
and faculty flock eagcrly to Dean Hills’ mapie 
sugar party. lt’s hcld at the University of 
Ycrmontks own experimental mapie place located 
in Undcrhill on the west side of Alt. Mansfield. 

Typical of every real Yermont sugar on snów 
treat are the fun and the farę pictured here by 
Dr. Hastings. Their appetites whetted by a three- 
quarter-mile hike from the highway, the several 
hundrcd guests enjoy the golden syrup pourcd on 
plates of snów, and in the brisk Spring air munch 
doughnuts and piekłeś by way of contrast to the 
dclicate sweet. 

Profits deriyed from this sugar party, pcrhaps 
the largcst hcld anywhere, are used to supple- 
ment the Hills Fund, which helps needy studcnts 
through the University. end 


. 










A BOI E: The first stop at the siigar party is this table, which provides plates of snów for the sugar, raised doughnuts and sour piekłeś. 


ithe same kind of fun in a collegiate atmosphere. 


BELOW: Yermonters take naturally to mapie. BELOW: The party tables are big mosty rocks and the decorations are real sap bucketss 
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I had to make out my reports first, the question became: 
“When you goin’ to finish your reports?” Before too 
long a time, hovvever, came a day when I announced that 
the reports were in the mail, all teachers including high- 
button shoes engaged for the fali term and my desk cleared 
of everything that could not wait ’til mid-August. 

The generic name Lizzie had been appropriated for the 
family car. We spoke of Lizzie with affection and some- 
times with a mixture of other emotions, but she was a 
faithful beast always returning from her timid joumeys. 
True, she had a fondness for fouling her spark plugs and 


I t was a friday afternoon in early June in some 
year or other of the era known as Happy Days. 
First Robert, then Sammie and Mary straggled up 
the hi 11 to our house in the Piney Woods, each clutching a 
report card and shouting: “SchooFs done, won’t see high- 
button shoes again till fali, schoofs over, hurrah.” Hard 
after them John came running with his hands fuli of base¬ 
ball bats and gloves and added his contribution to the 
tumult and the shouting. After supper began the endless 
repetition of the question: “When we goin’ to Long 
Point?” When I explained that as school superintendent 
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Jiey Into 




adise 


nirough the Vermont countryside 
M the shore of Lakę Champlain 


By John H. Fuller 

lllustrated by Barney Duke 


balked while climbing hills, yet she always kept moving 
—even on three cylindcrs. Her birrh certificate was 
dated before the day of balloon tires. Her collapsible top 
looked like those used on horse-drawn carriages. When 
it rained one could by infinite patience attach curtains to 
her sides. On these occasions Lizzie was brought to a stop 
and cverybody got out to begin a search for the curtains 
which were supposed to be under the back seat. The 
curtains were spread upon the ground and the family sub- 
mitted itself to a group intelligence test to asccrtain where 
each separate curtain was supposed to be attached. After 
that, it was a disappointment if it did not rain. 

Lizzie started all her joumeys by the persuasion of a 
crank rotated in her inwards with a fuli choke and a 
retarded spark. If one forgot to retard the spark he was 
likely to find himself on the shed roof or in a tree top. 
Yet with all her faults Lizzie shared with us some of the 
bcst moments in lifc. Our faith never wavcred even when 
we had to change a tire on Williston hill. At the end of 
her long road she died without pain and concurrcntly, 
but her soul goes marching on. 

All the preliminary preparations were completed when 
1 was ready to say “go.” Mother had patched and mended 
all our old clothes. The boys had visited the shoemaker 
and brought home all the shoes that necded resoling or 
stitching. Sam had his big pail of fishworms which he 


preserved in damp moss with a daily ration of com meal 
and sour milk. On the day before our joumey our suit 
cases, extension bags, boxes and cartons were packed and 
ingeniously fastened to Lizzie’s sides and both ends. 
From a mail order house we had bought collapsible lug- 
gagc carriers which were attached to the running boards 
blocking off the left hand door. Inside these guards we 
crowded all sorts of bags, boxes and suit cases. Other 
tightly bound bundles rode on both front fenders. Longer 
bundles were tied across the front and rear bumpers. 
When Lizzie was finally decked out, she might have 
served as a model for a sculptor who wished to depict a 
composite symbol of faith, hope and charity. 

When the moming at long last arriyed, an early break- 
fast was deyoured amid a bąbel of shouting, and while 
mother packed the lunch basket and filled the thermos 
bottles, the children with unwonted dispatch finished the 
housework. 1 hen they put on their hats, climbed through 
Lizzie’s one-way entrance and piled over into the back 
seat. As there was no rear door through which they 
could fali out, we knew they would still be there at 
journey’s end. Mother then slid into the front seat with 
her hands filled with those items which are always almost 
forgotten. Last of all, father, having assured himself that 
the lunch was in the car, tumed the key in the house 
door, gave a mighty puli on Lizzie’s crank, climbed into 
his seat and gripping the wheel with determination, 
tumed Lizzie’s nose to the west where one hundred and 
fifty miles away lay the magie waters of Lakę Champlain. 

One mile out of town we crossed the Connecticut 
river through a long covered bridge and entered Vermont 
where the superior tonie quality of the air was immedi- 
ately perceptible. Thence up Lunenburg hill through the 
dainty yillage at its top, past Miles Pond, through Con- 
cord where a bam-like building carries a legend that here 
was established the first normal school in the country, 
and then down Moose river to the city of St. Johnsbury 
where Lizzie indicated that she was out of breath. 

Here all the family disembarked to shop for those 
ambrosial foods which are hard to find outside of Ver- 
mont. The Cross bakery sold us a large box of their 
world famous crackers fresh from the oven and loaves of 
malt cream bread. Across the Street we bought a supply 
of pineapple cream cheese madę by Speedwell Farms in 
near-by Lyndonyille. In order to get the Vermont home 
feeling, we hunted a news stand and bought a copy of the 
Burlington Free Press. 

When examination disclosed that Lizzie had her second 
wind, we climbed the long hill through the town in Iow 
gear making so much noise that everyone stopped to view 
our progress and to add their prayers to ours that we 
would make it. Hills and morę hills were climbed till 
we reached the beautiful and historie yillage of Danville 
Green, famed for its academy, shady common, town fair 
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and a bank robbery that occurrcd about three decades 
ago. Just beyond rhe Green we stoppcd, as we did on 
Lunenburg Heights, to look back upon the panorama of 
the White Mountains, and to aver that the majesty of 
their beauty is morę impressive from Vermont than from 
the nearer view. Just before we entered West Danville we 
pulled off the road in a grove of maples beside a spring. 
Here we ate our lunch and gave Lizzie a chance to cool 
off, refilling her radiator and her fuel tank at Mr. Hast- 
ings’ storę. Leaving Joe’s Pond on our left we drove on 
over Walden Heights through Hardwick which was once 
our home. From there we followed for several miles the 
willow-lined banks of the Lamoille river to Cambridge 
and thence to Burlington which we entered near the 
University. Somewhere along the road we stopped at a 
roadside farm for a galion of first run mapie syrup. 

We passed through the city on beautiful South Willard 
Street and at its end tumed south on the main thorough- 
fare. Just before leaving the outskirts of the city we 
stopped at a storę on our left to buy our home cured 
bacon, sausages madę from little pigs, native pork chops, 
Shelburne creamery butter, round cheese, great balls of 
crisp lettuce and native berries in season. We entered 
Shelburne through a bridge and drove past Dr. Norton’s 
house and the beautiful episcopal church. Then through 
Charlotte and beyond until we saw Mt. Philo with its 
tower, and ahead of us the steeple of the church at North 
Ferrisburg. Here we tumed to the right over a dirt road, 
crossed the railroad track and arrived at the farm where 
during the season we bought milk, ice, eggs and fresh 
yegetables. Then through the gate, across the field, and 
there in a grove of cedars and balsams on the shore of 
the bay we found our cottage just as we left it last year 
and now ready to welcome us again. We drove Lizzie 
into her alcove in the cedars, took one look at the lakę 
to make certain it was still there, and then scrambled out 
with a din that set off the chattering of a legion of red 
squirrels who seemingly resented our intrusion. 

Noise there was but no confusion. No military de- 
bouchment was ever carried out with greater precision 
•and less direction. Automatically I closed the light 
switch, seized a wrench and madę the water connection. 
Then I opened all Windows, inserted the screens, and 
hung the screen doors. Meanwhile mother unloaded a 
part of our cargo, lighted the stove and put the potatoes 
on to boil. The children madę a bee linę for the boats 
and with the aid of rollers quickly had them in the water. 
The boats were hardly soaking before the boys had the 
Johnson motor fueled and conditioned. 

In an hour after arrival mother called us to dinner. Not 
only was the table tastily set but mother had taken time 
to decorate it with a bouquet of blue, white and yellow 
meadow flowers. The menu was simple—boiled potatoes, 
pork chops with milk gravy, pineapple cheese, butter and 


egg bread, creamery butter, strawberries and cream 
served with a sponge cake we had brought from home. 
Over the radio a hillbilly band providcd dinner musie. 

Our camp, which was as large and well appointed as a 
house, had been built by Grandpa and Grandma because 
their old camp was too smali for their expanding family. 
Our children were hardly out of their cradles before the 
grandparents began to build this new camp on a scalę 
that would provide for present needs and futurę pos- 
sibilities. Let no casuist speak of extravagance where 
every dollar spent yielded a thousand-fold in happiness. 
Today grandpa and grandma were not in the window 
watching for the first sight of our arrival. Grandma had 
gone to another camping ground, and grandpa after a few 
years of lonely waiting, had joined her. 

To grandpa and grandma Long Point had been a 
haven and a refuge sińce the early days of their marriage. 
Both were ardent fishermen and they knew every bay, 
ledge and island from Nigger Jim’s cove to the mouth of 
Big Otter. Leta, their daughter and my wife, of course 
knew the place intimately sińce childhood. For morę than 
forty years the magie of its associations has held me in 
thrall, and to me it suggests permanence. There are so 
few moments in life when one can feel at home. 

There is, of course, one absent now whose presence 
was once so much a part of the scene. Sam gave his life 
in the hedgerows of Normandy for a world that he loved 
with all his heart and soul. He loved it because to him it 
was a world of joy and beauty, I am certain that his spirit 
hovers over the scene of those happy summers which we 
shared together in those happy days. Let us sit in silence 
for an hour on the rocky shore at sunset and look across 
the waters, channelled with ever changing waves of color, 
to the darkening slopes of the x\dirondacks with tops still 
tipped with golden light. Or Leta and I will row across 
the bay in the moonlight watching the lights along the 
shore and the flashes from the lighthouse at Split Rock. 
We shall not be alone for the spirits of those with whom 
we have shared this beauty will hołd holy communion 
with us there, and the friend of fishermen, He who once 
walked the waves of Galilee, will break the bread and 
present the cup. 

In Lizzie’s day and generation we were not yet dis- 
dainful of the use of oars. Memorable are our leisurely 
explorations of Lewis Creek, Little Otter and trips to 
Diamond Island and the pebbly beach at Split Rock. 
Whole days were spent fishing in Little Otter and in the 
West Slang where the hooking of a “bullfin” provided 
excitement and a topie for after dinner conversation. 
While grandpa and grandma were still living we fre- 
quently went fishing in the evening for buli pouts, either 
in the deep water off the islands or at the mouth of Lewis 
Creek. After dark we had to light our lantems in order 
to bait our hooks with night-crawlers and to disgorge the 
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hooks from thc gullets of rhc pouts. To grandpa a day 
was lost whcn he did nor go poutin’. I can see him now 
in the Stern of the boat on the homeward trip watching 
for the light of the lantem he had swung from a tree at the 
landing, and I can hear the chugging of the faithful motor 
as we ploughed through the darkness of early night. 

Living in our camp was easier, simpler and cheaper 
than living at home. There was ample space to keep out 
of each other’s way. From our dining room we could 
look through the tree tops straight out across the bay. 
Dr. Norton’s camp was just across the driyeway. Bakery 
and butcher’s carts drove through the grove several times 
a week. Frequent trips to the ancient and quaint city of 
Vergennes were madę on slight pretenses. There is an 
excellcnt library at Vergennes, as well as excellent 
markets, good Stores and a bank. Urgent necd for a pair 
of shoestrings or a yeaming for a copy of the New York 
Times were sufficicnt excuses to go there. And we were 
never able to withstand the temptation to stop on the road 
and buy a box of fresh clover honey in the comb. There 
was always the hope that we would forget something 
which would necessitate another trip on the next day. 

Those who have caught the fragrance of the new 
mown hay or scen the fields of the Champlain valley in 
their summer riot of color, will understand why in the 
early moming or just after sunset we all climbed into the 
car and rode leisurely over the lower road which runs 
nearer the lakę than the main highway. There were 
splotches of red paintbrush, entire fields white with 
Queen Anne’s lace, others yellow with kale and mustard, 
some variegated with buttercups and daisies, and before 
the sun got too high, great meadows uniformly blue with 
the bloom of chicory. Never will Leta and I forget that 
week we spent alone in camp in early spring. All the 


spring flowers were at their height and the ground around 
our camp was covered with hepaticas and white trilliums. 
Near Charlotte and on the Monkton road the Iow land s 
were brilliant with acres of yellow cowslips. We ate 
cowslip “greens” as proof of our Vermont birthright. 

In the open field on the edge of the wood where the 
road tums down to the cottages on the lakę, stands a 
little white one-room building which we used as a rec- 
reation and social center and called the community house. 
The wide porch faces east and looks to the long undulat- 
ing sky linę of the Green Mountains. Here on Sunday 
evenings between the hours of eight and nine o’clock 
were held the weekly hymn sings. There was no re- 
ligious service aside from the singing, and Mrs. Crockett, 
an accomplished pianist, played a free running accom- 
paniment. Dr. Norton, a handsome man past middle age 
still with the heart of youth, led the musie. We had pur- 
chased for our use song books which containcd all the 

historie gospel songs we had sung in the days of our 

youth. Anyone was privileged to cali for any favorite 

hymn. For one hour we left our cares and worries and 

sang a service of worship to the Father who in that place 
and at that hour seemed yery near to us. Leta and 1 
always attended when we were at camp. Before entering 
we always lingered to look eastward to the purple tinted 
mountains still glowing in the light of the setting sun. 
Towering above the others were Camefs Hump, Lincoln 
Mountain and Bread Loaf in all their solcmn majesty. If 
I were stricken with blindness I could still see them. 
And I could feel my way back to the cottage hand in 
hand with Leta over the unlighted path and not stumble. 
The sound of water lapping the shore, the myriad fire- 
flies dancing through the air, the sweet cool smell of 
balsam, and then in front of us the light over our door. end 
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Lakę Champlains 
Mysterious Walleyes 

By Wendell Lalime 

Photography by the author 



W hile trout, salmon and bass 
may ratę top billing in many 
Vermont lakes and streams, each 
year finds morę sportsmen, resident and 
non-resident, looking to the expansive 
waters of Lakę Champlain and its 
mysterious, unpredictable walleyes. 
Through the years “Ol’ Marble Eye” has 
steadily moved into the limelight as a 
valued food-fish and a high-ranking gamę 
fish. 

Widely distributed east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and most abundant in the 
Great Lakes and other large bodies like 
Champlain, the population potential of 
this species is enormous. In fact, Vermont 
law allows for a year-round open season in 
a large portion of Lakę Champlain, and in 
other areas of that lakę the walleye 
fisherman can enjoy this sport for morę 
than ten months of the year. There is 
some question whether any closed season 
is needed at all. 

Walleyes may be taken any time in 
those portions of Lakę Champlain lying 
in Chittenden, Franklin and Grand Isle 
Counties north of Allen’s Point railroad 
bridge from Colchester Point to South 
Hero, easterly of Alburg, North Hero, 
Grand Isle and South Hero, and southerly 
of the Vermont-Canada boundary linę. 
Elsewhere on Champlain the season is 
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closed for a short period, March 15 
through April 30. 

Thus, long before the season has opened 
for other popular gamę fish, and long after 
the angler has deserted the inland streams 
and the smaller lakes and ponds, Cham¬ 
plain challenges the sportsman to seek 
out its walleyes as well as the northern 
pikę and other species. 

In the spring, when the walleyes are 
on the move to spawning grounds, the 
greatest concentration of fishermen will 
be found in the Missisquoi Bay region and 
at the mouth of the Lamoille River. In 
the summcr months there is good fishing 
off the reefs near the islands and south- 
ward in the lakę. While the main harvest 
of winter ice fishing is of perch and 
smelt, the walleye is also found through- 
out the “inland sea” during the winter. 
Fishing through the ice has become a 
popular sport, attracting a growing num- 
ber of out-of-state sportsmen in recent 
years. 

Of the many local names by which the 
walleye is known, “pike-perch” is 
particularly appropriate. It is a membcr 
of the perch family, and not related to a 
true pikę. Comparison shows that the 
character and arrangement of its fins, a 
tribal character, is almost identical with 
that of the perch. Its habit of life, on the 


Orion 


other hand, is quite pikelike for it has the 
long body, great mouth, strong teeth and 
something of the generał appearance of a 
pikę. 

For some time fishermen have believed 
that this fish presumably has an unusually 
large eye to see in the dim light of evening 
or deep down in the lakes. Research has 
shown that the eyes of this species are 
poorly adapted for bright light, but are 
very sensitive to weak light, giving a clue 
as to why the walleyes move morę at 
night than in daytime. The eye has a 
chocolate colored iris, ringed with a 
narrow, golden margin next to the pupil. 
The cornea is large and is milky bluc. 


Fish of Mystery 

There is much to be learned about the 
walleye. It is a fish of mystery. The 
species has been under study in many 
States, including Vermont. The population 
status has been of concern to the Vermont 
Fish and Gamę Service which is also 
studying spawning habits, migratory 
characteristics, effect on the specie of 
certain existing regulations and practices, 
effect of fishing in spawning tributaries 
during the spawning season, and the degree 
of utilization of the Missisquoi River by 
spawning fish traveling through the seining 
grounds at West Swanton. 








ABOVE: Tagging operations at West Swanton find Biologist Leonard Hanlon ( center ) attaching tag to fish held by Douglas Bohanon. 
Bruce Ladeau records tag number and other data , and fish is returned at once to the water. Walleyes , northern pikę and bass are tagged. 


1 he seining and tagging by the Ver- 
mont Fish and Gamę Service at West 
Swanton is one phase of the Lakę Cham- 
plain Fisheries Investigation, started two 
years ago as a Dingell-Johnson Federal 
Aid to Fisheries project. Included in this 
project are the summer fishing census, the 
winter icc-fishing census, and a study of 
growth rates of the morę important spe- 
cies. 

In order to carry out the walleye study 


BELO W: Smali tag is clipped to fish jaw 



it is necessary to mark the fish that are 
seined and to record weights and lengths. 
The fish are marked by clipping a smali, 
aluminum tag to one jaw. Each tag is 
numbered and also bcars the address of 
the Fish and Gamę Service. When other 
species are taken in the seine, such as 
pikę and bass, these are also tagged with 
the hope of gathering information later 
that will aid in the study of all species of 
gamę fish. 

Personnel from the Fish and Gamę 
Service usually start seining and tagging 
operations late in March and continue for 
about 50 days. Last spring 3,544 walleyes, 
280 northern pikę and 99 smallmouth bass 
were tagged and rcleased. 

Since it is possible to arrive at growth 
rates for fish by studying scales, severai 
hundred scalę samples were also taken 
from the walleyes that were tagged and 
these should also yield some valuable 
information. A single fish scalę under a 
microscope will reveal ringlike growths 
in a pattern similar to a cross-section of a 
tree. As the forester is ablc to age trees 
by studying the growth rings of annuli, 
so is the fisheries biologist able to de- 
termine the age of a fish by viewing the 
ringlike markings of scales through a 


microscope. It is already apparent, how- 
ever, from scalę samples studied to datę, 
that the growth ratę of Champlain wall¬ 
eyes is by no means rapid. 

When smali walleyes began showing 
up in the iMburg-Swanton area during the 
summer of 1952, the Fish and Gamę Serv- 
ice noted that this was the first time they 
had appcared in numbers for about seven 
years. This indicated that walleyes have 
successful spawning seasons only once in 


BELO W: First step is to measure the fish. 
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YEAR AROUND FISH - 
ING — Ol } Marbie Eyes 
calls aitention to the shaded 
area of Lakę Champlain 
where year around fishing 
for walleyes is permitted. 
(See description of bound- 
aries in text ). The Rutland 
Railroad fili serves as a 
good physical boundary on 
the west to connect the 
points specified in the law. 
Tag ging operations by the 
Vt. Fish & Gamę Service 
are conducted in the narrows 
east of Al burg, near the 
Central Vermont Railway 
and highway Crossing from 
Swanton over to Al burg. 



several years, and that there may be 
certain dominant-year classes making up 
the bulk of catchable fish present at a 
given time. 

The “mystery” part of this is that no 
one understands why walleyes should 
have such amazingly successful spawning 
seasons. They are unpredictable. This 
fact has also shown up in studies by other 
States. In Michigan it was found that 
walleyes of one area produced so many 
young in 1943 that fish of that year-class 
were still dominating the yield of 1949. 
As the Michigan walleyes kept on grow- 
ing, the total poundage went up and up. 

There seems to be no correlation be- 
tween the number of breeding fish and a 
bumper crop of young. This example of 
high production in Michigan took place 
when the adult population was relatively 
Iow. 

Prolific Spawning Fish 

At the present time in Lakę Champlain 
the dominant-year class appears to be the 
1944 crop, fish that will be 10 years old 
this spring. It appears that the very next 
successful spawning year following 1944 
occurred in 1950 sińce the 10- to 12-inch 
walleyes taken in the seine last spring 
were three years old. On the basis of age 
determination through scalę studies, prob- 
ably two-thirds of the walleyes taken 
from Lakę Champlain during the past year 
have been seven years old, or older, up 
to 12 or morę years. 

It has been found in other States that a 
16-inch walleye can produce 37,000 eggs 
a year while a prize 31-inch fish yields 
morę than 600,000 eggs. Vermont biolo- 
gists, however, prefer to go by poundage, 
figuring approximately 30,000 eggs per 
pound of fish in the annual spawn. 

According to Leonard Halnon, biolo- 
gist in charge of the operation at West 
Swanton, spent fish (those that had al- 
ready spawned) began showing up as 
early as April 3 last spring, and by the 
7th of April nearly all females taken had 
spawned. During this time nearly all the 
walleyes seined were females, while river 
fishermen were taking nearly all males. 

By the 13th of April many males were 
being taken in the seine while fewer spent 
females were seen. The largest haul of 
the season on April 20 produced 79 wall¬ 
eyes not previously tagged and three that 
had been tagged. This haul included 10 
spent females, 16 not spawned, 49 males 
and four that were immature. On April 
2 5 a haul of 46 included five spent females, 
14 not spawned, 24 males and three im¬ 
mature. Female walleyes, not spawned, 
were taken as late as the 13th of May. 

Facts clearly show that the 3,544 


walleyes tagged were only a smali fraction 
of the available supply. Fish and Gamę 
personnel fish only one-tenth of the 
passage-way between the West Swanton 
shore and the Alburg Springs shore. Last 
spring the seine was out for 94 hours of the 
total of 1200 hours between March 31 
and May 20. 

Since the Fish and Gamę crew was 


operating only one-thirteenth of the time 
the walleye run was underway, and con- 
sidering the smali area of the total passage- 
way, it is fair to say that only one in every 
130 available walleyes was seined. On May 
2 and 3 a check of river fishermen revealed 
a count of 680 walleyes of which five had 
tags, or 136 non-tagged fish for each one 
that was tagged. A little arithmetic here 
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HELÓW: Walleyes, northem pikę, bass, all are in this seine haul at West Swanton. BELOW:BiologistMacMartin ireighs prize. 
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ABOVE: OJ ten ^walleyes are taken during the ice-fishing season. Here Biologist James MacMartin records data front a Jishermans catch. 


indicates a spawning crop in the Missis- 
quoi Bay area alone of nearly a half- 
million walleyes last spring. 

OF Marbie Eye Gets Around 

The wandering tendency of the walleye 
has been known for several years and has 
been confirmed many times as a result of 
the tagging operations by the Vermont 
Fish and Gamę Service. In some cases 
there have been amazingly long distances 
traveled by the Champlain walleyes. 

That ol’ Marble Eye really gets around 
was discovered on June 4, 1953, when a 
Canadian fisherman hooked a two-pound, 
19-inch walleye near Frontenac Wharf in 
Montreal. The Canadian angler may have 
been surprised when he found a tag on 
the fish, and morę than likely looked 
twice when he read on the tag: “Return 
Montpelier Vt. F. & G.” 

The tag was returned to the Fish and 
Gamę Service. This walleye had been 
tagged by Halnon and his assistants at 
West Swanton in April. The fish ap- 
parently had taken a routc through the 
islands of Lakę Champlain, on to Rouses 
Point and up the Richelieu River into the 


St. Lawrence. Other tag returns showed 
that walleyes traveled from 30 to 50 
miles in only a few weeks from the tag¬ 
ging grounds to the mouth of the Winoo- 
ski River and over to the New York side 
of Lakę Champlain. 

Champlain fishermen have learned that 
walleyes prefer moderately deep, elear 
waters with rock, gravel or sandy bottoms, 
and that the best fishing will be found in 
deep holes, along reefs, ledges or rocky 
shorelines. It is a fish that is a heavy noc- 
turnal feeder, and as night approaches ol’ 
Marble Eye may leave the deeper holes 
to feed around the shallows. 

Vermont law placcs a minimum length 
limit of 12 inches on this fish, and allows 
a daily limit of 25 pounds. The fishing 
hours are one hour beforc sunrise to two 
hours after sunset. 

The Champlain walleyes may not have 
the fight of stream walleyes or other 
species in streams which battle current 
nearly every second of their lives. How- 
ever, the lakę walleye, which averages two 
to five pounds the country over (the 
world’s record is 22 pounds 4 ounces), is 
always a good prize on the end of your 


linę whether you’re casting, trolling or 
still-fishing. 

Around the country veteran anglers 
claim that nearly any active underwater 
pług will attract the walleye. In weedy 
areas, spoons and pork-rind lures are fine, 
while surface plugs will produce in late 
evening. A well-known resort operator 
on Champlain claims that most of his 
guests have best results by bottom fishing 
with spinners and crawlers. 

For bait casting the same tackle used 
for bass fishing is ideał. Then, there is 
always the same simple outfit that most of 
us learned to fish with—a bamboo pole, 
hook, sinker and a can of bait. 

This article opens by calling the walleye 
a “valued food-fish.” It seems that the 
naturę of the walleye causes it to seek 
out clean, swift waters, and for this reason 
it is consistently delicious. There are 
many fishermen along Lakę Champlain 
who will class this fish as excellent eating. 

At least, there are many out-of-state 
sportsmen who come back to the same 
tourist lodge on “the islands” year after 
year, and they are interested in only one 
species—walleyes. end 
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Gounty 

Agent 

By Florence C. Arms 
Photography by Clifford Bowman 


County For ester John Weir (right) and Ralph McWilliams examine soil on Highgate farm of Clarence Poole. At left is son , Charles. 


The career of Franklin County Agent Ralph McWilliams 
rejlects the steady groaoth of Yermonf s farm resources. 


a county agent is a mystery to 
Z\ many Vermonters and probably 
L JL to most of Vermont Life s readers. 

“What does the county agent do?” you 
ask. Ninę times out of ten the reply will 
be “He helps the farmers.” 

The Extension Scrvice, however, oper- 
ates on the theory that pcople should 
learn to help themselves. When the 
county agent plans his program he places 
great emphasis upon the advice of local 
pcople. Since 1929 the emphasis of cx- 
tension work has shifted from demon- 
strations of ncw practices to individual 
farmers, to discussions of policies and 
problems of a morę generał naturę, using 


groups rather than individuals. Ycs, the 
county agent helps the farmer; he helps 
him in an advisory and educational 
capacity. His main object is to dissemi- 
nate information, through research begun 
at the colleges and developed on farms, to 
the farmers and homemakers in the county. 
The purpose of this voluntary educational 
project is to inerease the earnings of agri- 
culture and to attain a higher standard of 
li ving. 

According to Dean Joseph Carrigan, 
head of the Univcrsity of Vermont Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, a county agent is a 
very important person in the welfare of 
the State. To quote the Dean—“There is 


no country in the world where pcople are 
fed as well as in the United States and 
where food takes as smali a part of their 
personal incomes. This statement goes for 
Vermont, too, and is due in part to the 
educational work of the State county 
agents.” 

Dean Carrigan should know. He heads 
up both the Vermont Extension Service 
and the Vermont College of Agriculture. 
The Vermont county agent work comes 
under his leadership, along with a staff of 
State and county workers. This includes 
specialists in various fields and a county 
agent, home demonstration agent and a 
4-H club agent in each county. 
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ABOVE: Howard Hubbell of W. Enosburg talks with McWilliams about his Holsteins. 



BELOW: At Enosburg Falls McWilliams speaks to Veterans Training Group mceting. 


The Vermont Extension Service itself is 
a unique unit of thc U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, carried out as a joint opera- 
tion with the State College of Agriculture, 
and supported partly bv Federal funds 
and partly by local taxes. In Vermont the 
active direction is by thc Vermont State 
College of Agriculture. T his service is 
the only agricultural unit of its kind, spon- 
sored by a Federal agency, whose direc¬ 
tion is carried on entirely within the State. 

What then are Vermont county agents 
trying to accomplish? It might help in 
understanding their work to talk with the 
county agent from Franklin County— 
Ralph C. McWilliams of St. i\lbans, Vt., 
who has beernin county agent work sińce 
1920. 

Mac is a one-man encyclopedia and 
generał source of information about 
Franklin County. He is constantly con- 
sulted about what needs to be done and 
who could do it. The development of 
generał leadership is one solid foundation 
stone of every worker in the Extension 
Service. 

“How did you get to be a county 
agent?” 1 asked Mac. 

“1 was a farm boy raised on a combi- 
nation dairy, fruit and generał crops farm 
in Pennsylvania. The Dutch thcre had 
the good land and the Scotch-Irish like 
my people took the poor land and did 
what they could with it. They settled near 
Shamokin, just outside the hard coal 
region. 

“1 went to Pennsylvania State College, 
graduating in 1917,” Mac continued. 
“There was land availabie near home and 
1 operated there as a tenant for one year. 
When that farm was sold 1 went to 
Berkshire County, Mass. as assistant 
county agent and club agent. A year later 
I became a Vermonter by choice. 

“1 talkcd with the Vermont Extension 
Service and they told me Franklin County 
needed an agent and to get up there and 
go to work.” 

“Is it always as easy as that to get a 
job in Vermont as a county agent?” 1 
asked. 

“Oh, no! The procedurę now is to put 
in an application to Director Carrigan or 
to Robert Davison, who is assistant 
director and county agent leader. They 
will intcrvicw the man, and it is an 
advantage to havc had experience in sonie 
linę of agricultural service. A B.S. degree 
from an agricultural college is required 
also. These applications are kept on file, 
and then when there is a vacancy in a 
county, thc records are forwarded to the 
County Extension Committce, which is 
madę up of leading farm people. This 
Committce then will intervicw and select 
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their man. So it’s really quite complicared 
to bccome a county agent.” 

“Ho w long havc you worked in 
Franklin County?” 

“I came in 1921, and I have been here 
ever sińce. That first year l studied the 
county—its resources and needs and ways 
to promote the best type of farming suited 
to it. Like other county agents I spent the 
hrst year in getting acquainted with folks 
and the county and trying to analyze its 
farming possibilities.” 

“The problem was the same then as it 
is now. 1 here are no two dairy farms or 
farmers exactly alike in Franklin County. 
Fach farm has to be considered individu- 
ally. There is no single formula which 
will work for all to reduce costs or in- 
crease earnings. Fach solution to a better 
income must be varied to ht each operator 
and the productive capacity of his farm. 
The farmer’s abilities, his desires and 
financial standing all have to be considered 
in connection with the particular farm he 
is operating. Vermonters are individu- 
alists; they want to do their own planning 
and thinking. They don’t want to be 
told.” 

Then Mac told me about his own farm 
lying a mile beyond St. Albans Bay on the 
Champlain shore. Being a Franklin County 
farmer himsclf makes his interest even 
keener in the problems of other county 
farmers. As he says, “In the ’30s I was 
able to keep my farm because I was a 
county agent. In the ’4os I could afford 
to be a county agent because I had the 
farm. x\nd no man can tell what the ^os 
may bring forth! Unless there is a com- 
plete reversal of trend we are headed for 
fewer and larger dairy farms. Smaller 
farmers will have to seek addcd sources 
of income. There is work off the farm 
for them to do. Some will do a little truck 
garden i ng, some will add poultry and some 
will have to live from ‘łąck of expcnse.’ 
There will be morę and morę specialized 
farming and less of generał farm operation 
in Vermont.” 

Mac continucd, “Of course, if we had 
big cities in Franklin County, morę 
poultry farms, fruit farms and truck 
gardening would dcvclop. We’d have morę 
farmers who worked part time in the city 
and part timc on their farms. We’d 
certainly help these fellows to devclop 
their land to the utmost.” 

Mac handcd me his notę book. “Speak- 
ing of farm management—we started an 
interesting experiment in Franklin County 
in 1946. We selected 25 farms in this 
county and records were taken of these 
farms and on a group of farms in another 
area. Then last year a comparison was 
madę on the ones that had not changcd 



ABOVE: Agent McWilliams makes a soil test on Howard FIubbelLs irrigated meadow. 


BELO W: First Farm Tour (1923) inspected George Dunsmore s St. Albans Ayrshire herd. 
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BELOW: Comjield irrigation in W. Enosburg. 



hands. We found 12 in each group com- 
parable as to size and other details.” 

His notes showed that during an 
approximate six year period the labor in- 
comes on these farms had increased 
materially, but that they had increased on 
some farms far morę than others. 

“What do you mean by labor income, 
Mac? Is it gross income, net income, or 
what?” 

“Labor income is what a farmer gets 
for the work he docs himself. He has to 
figurę all his income, then subtract all ex- 
pense, and 5% interest on the investment. 
What is left is labor income.” 

“1 see. What did you find out in the 
survey of these farms?” 

“It was very interesting to check these 
farms aftcr six ycars. The labor income 
of one area’s farmers had increased to 
$4600 per year avcragc, while the farmers 
in the other area had only a $2600 per year 
average.” 

“What madę the difference in income?” 

“The first area farmers had increased 
their dairics and the crop acrcage per 
farm, while those in the other area had 
dccreased the number of cows and their 
acrcage in crops.” 

“How about fcrtilizcr used?” 

“The first area farmers had at least 
maintained the amount of fertilizer used 
on crops, while those in die other area had 
reduced their fcrtilizcr use.” 


“How come the farmers in number one 
did the trick? Was it building up their 
herds and having morę cows to milk?” 

“Oh, no. As a county agent I visited 
those farmers in area one, together with 
the agricultural economics specialists of 
the I lood Foundation project who worked 
out long-time farm management plans for 
them. (This was a rather complicated 
piece of work of which part was done by 
the Vt. Experiment Station economists, 
part by the Hood Foundation project 
specialists and part by me.) The farmers 
in area two did not have individual man¬ 
agement plans worked out with them. I 
believe that having a long-time plan madę 
the difference.” 

How does this Franklin County agent 
handle his problems? His services are 
availabie to all 1600 farmers in the county, 
and the very size of this membership 
makes it impossible for Mac to reach each 
one personally very often. Some get morę 
help than others, because they ask morę 
questions. 

This is what they want to know. Is my 
farm business large enough? Are my 
production rates high enough? Am I 
using labor and Capital efficiently? 

“City folk, too, have questions to ask, 
and they must be answered because they 
are Vcrmont taxpayers. They have garden 
and lawn problems. They want to know 
how to get the skunk out from under the 
back porch, how to drive flies out of the 
kitchen, or how to control garden and 
other inseets. These calls are time-con- 
suming, but townfolk have a perfect right 
to my services, because they are taxed to 
pay part of my salary.” 

“How do you get paid, Mac?” I asked. 

“All agricultural extension work, in- 
cluding that of county agents, is financed 
in three ways—by federal govemment 
appropriations, by State appropriations, 
and by assessments from the towns and 
cities of Vermont. The federal appropri¬ 
ations are divided between the States in 
accordance with the rural and farm popu- 
lations. (By rural population, I mean 
those people who live in towns w ith 2 500 
or less population.) 

“The Federal funds rcceivcd by this 
State are pooled with the State funds voted 
by our legislature and are used to supple- 
ment the funds from the towms and cities. 
These funds are used to employ county 
agents like mysclf, and they are also used 
to employ State specialists and super- 
visors locatcd at the Agricultural College 
who w^ork with us county agents. All of 
the funds taxcd from the towms and cities 
are spent within the counties in which 
these towns and cities are locatcd. Nonę 
of this moncy is used in another county. 
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ABOVE: On the land McWilliams and Wendell Ovitt oj Bakersfield look over Farm Planning project carried on with the Hood Foundation. 


and nonc to dcfray the expenses of the 
workers located at the college.” 

“Why must urban communities be 
taxed?”, I asked. “Is it because it is a 
voluntary educational project?” 

“That’s it. The purpose of the tax is to 
increase the earnings of agriculture and to 
attain a higher standard of living for the 
farm family, and also to assure people in 
the villages and citics an unlimited food 
supply, and also insure plentiful food for 
all the people in the country at the lowest 
possible cost.” 

“I believe that agriculture will be on a 
much morę enduring basis when we have a 
better balance between agriculture and 
industry. It’s just like anywhere else in 
the country—when Vermont farmers are 
having a bad time, two-thirds of the mer- 
chants on Main Street accumulate large 
inventories and find growing sales resist- 
ance.” 

* * * 

Let’s follow Mac on a typical spring day 
program. Mac is on the air for his farm 
radio program at 7:45 a.m. This fifteen 
minutę talk he gives in turn with the 
Home Demonstration agent and the 4-H 
club agent, covering recommendations and 
suggestions on farm practices. This par- 
ticular morning he talks about seed mix- 
tures. He stresses the importance of 


including ladino clover for silage or 
pasture. Then he reviews the milk market 
Outlook, giving the production and price 
picture. He closes with a talk about a 
tour he is helping to organize in connection 
with the proper use of fertilizers on typical 
Franklin County farms. 

On the way back to Mac’s office, we 
stop to gas up the car at the co-operativc 
creamery. While we wait, several farmers 
gather around to talk about fertilizers and 
seed varieties. 

By 8:30 a.m. he is at his desk and runs 
through the mail. There are all sorts of 
announcements of agricultural meetings 
and notes about individual problems. Then 
Mac dictates replies, plans his intervicws, 
follows up on requests for information, and 
fills in his Extension reports of time spent 
and farm meetings attended. 

After lunch, we go to a nearby farm 
with an all-piped sugar bush, where a 
committee is doing “Mapie Judging.” 
This bright spring day is just right for a 
sugar orchard visit. We enjoy tasting the 
“fancy” mapie products—the light syrup 
and almost white sugar. (Strange how 
some folks insist on the last dark product 
of the spring run, which has the bitter 
taste of the buds and is only ht for flavor- 
ing tobacco!) 

Mac remarks that hay is gone on most 


of the farms wc have yisited. They will 
have to get to work before long on putting 
in grass silage. The talk goes to reseeding 
of meadows. Says Mac, “Seed is scarce 
and high. 1 tell each farmer to seed firm 
and shalIow. 

“Already this month I’ve signed up 96 
for the Green Pastures program.” 
“What’s that?” I asked. “It’s an annual 
contest to improve the quantity and quality 
of home grown feeds, in order to help cut 
the costs of producing milk.” 

Talk shifts to the futurę of farming in 
Vermont. 

“Who am I to be pinned up as a 
prophet on the subject of Vermont agri¬ 
culture?” Mac asks. “But I have no fear 
for Vcrmont’s farming futurę. Our great- 
est resource is grass. That we can grow, 
because we have natural grasslands. Wc 
are further blessed with a nearby popu- 
lation that must be fed. Our problem is to 
translatc that grass into some agricultural 
product that this nearby population will use 
and that will be profitable for the Ver- 
mont farmer.” 

And so Ralph McWilliams, like other 
Vermont County Agents, is surely helping 
those who make their living in Vermont, 
(those who, living near the soil, perhaps 
arc happierthanothers), to a better life for 
themselves and for Yermont. end 
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At the Sign 



of the Quill 


A Department of Literary Cmnment 

By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Vermont tradition is based on the idea that group Uje should Ieave each person as Jree as possible to arrange his own life. 
This freedom is the only climate in which (we feel) a human being may create his ozon happiness. Nobody else can 
do it for him. Happiness may not be the purpose of himian life. For all we know that purpose may be something 
better. Bnt at least we are convinced that the pursuit of happiness is a natural human right and no temptation of 
the devil. . . . We are also surę that happiness comes only from within the human heart, not from outside circum- 
stance. 


From Ycrmont Tradition by Dorothy Can field Fisher 


A Fe w Words in Fassing 

I le was an old farmer-fricnd, gray with 
years, slightly creaky in the joints with 
“rheumatiz.” We were following a road 
that ran through his field of oats; and 
knowing that he had saved a comfortable 
sum over fifty years, I said :“Why don’t 
you sell the farm and move down to the 
village?” After the manner of men of his 
generation, he said nothing for a while 
as he strolled along, trailing one hand 
through the oat heads. Then he said, his 
thinking over: “I like to see things grow.” 
That was all. 

I am surę my readers who love the feel 
of land under their feet, who, green- 
thumbed or not, like “to see things grow,” 
will sense a start of recognition as they 
read the linę—“I like to see things grow.” 
It is a philosophy of life in a sentence. 

This habit of silent thinking and laconic 
statement is decply engrained in the true 
Vermontcr, whether he be the native stock 
or the morę reccnt comer who finds him- 
self at homc in the State. The older Ver- 
monter who knows his state’s history 
knows such a habit has been an asset for 
over a century and a hal finto the present. 
It was not long ago that a New York 
Congressman speaking to a large gathering 
of reprcsentative Vermonters said: “Your 
roads are not fit for a dog to trot on.” 
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He advocated bonding the State for 
cement roads that would cost millions. 
They listened silently, and then said 
“No.” If they had said “Yes,” the roads 
would all be gone today, and Vermont 
would still be paying millions for them. 

This habit of saying “No,” and nothing 
much morę, can be irritating to the wise 
men who invade the State with some 
formula for a quick way to Paradise, for 
they head point-blank into the basie faith 
of the Vermonter that there are no quick 
roads to Paradise—no road except work 



Eleanor Gilman 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


and faith in the job being done. The habit 
can, also, make it difficult for sincere 
students of Vermont ways and history to 
understand the State. I am looking as I 
write at shelves of books dealing with 
Vermont—books by earnest and compe- 
tent young Ph.D’s, by an ex-president of 
a great telephone company who spent 
most of his life outside of the State, by an 
editor of a once famous magazine who also 
lived years in “furrin” country—and so it 
has gone, books and magazine articles 
galore, each seeking to “explain” Vermont 
and Vcrmonters. Most of them have been 
worth while, making some contribution, 
but in the end getting practically nowhere. 
In the end, Vermont remaincd elusive—a 
shadow on a printed page. 

At Lctst,—the Truth about Vemnont 

Here is the best book written on Ycr¬ 
mont in the last century— Yermont Tradi¬ 
tion by Dorothy Canfield Fisher; and 1 
might as well lay down this dictum for 
Vermontcrs and others: do not pretend to 
say you know Vermont until you have 
read this book. Suppose 1 try to give you 
a few glimpses of the book and also a few 
reasons for my conviction. 

First of all, we have an internationally 
known creative writer essaying the task of 
explaining Yermont, and that fact is 
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Camel’s Hump from Huntington 


By Mack Derick, Courtesy The Lane Press 


significant: the crcativc writcr, as against 
rhc objcctive historian not trained crea- 
tivcly, does not miss the human values, 
the undertones that underlie the human 
experience out of which traditions and 
history come into bcing. Also, in Mrs. 
Fishcr’s case, she has, as hcr father said, 
• . livcd in Vermont sińce 1763.” In 
othcr words, hcr family knowledge and 
traditions go back in Vcrmont for nearly 
two centuries. I say, simply, no other 
writcr on Vermont has that background— 
nor such a lifetime of trained skill as a 
writcr nor such an abiding love for and 
faith in the State and its way of life. 

Iradition, it seems to mc, is one of the 
three or four most difficult words in the 
Knglish language to define; and Mrs. 
l isher, Vermont-l'ike, does not attempt to 
define it in so many words, but she does 
succeed admirably in showing the forces 
out of which tradition cmerges. Beginning 
in 1760, she points out that young men of 


the New England militia retuming from 
Montreal after the city’s surrender, took 
the trails through Vermont homeward, and 
what did they see?—a promising land of 
great forests, rivers and streams, ample 
gamę and fish; but, notę—“No oil wells, 
no deep-sea port for world commerce. No 
nuggets of gold. No Garden of Eden here 
—a living to be earned by much sweat of 
the brow!” And that is what it has been 
and what it is no w. 

With that point of view, these young 
men returned to the older, peaceful, estab- 
lished scttlements, gathered their wives 
and sweethearts, and by ox team or on 
foot, turned northward to a wilderness to 
a selected “pitch” out of which was to 
come homc, a farm, a sawmill, children, 
and the first essential factor in Vermont 
tradition—no dreaming and wide search- 
ing for a promised land, but hard work 
that builds lastingly, even though its out- 
ward vestiges pass with time. Fortunately, 


as Mrs. Fisher suggests, those young 
families did not have to contend with 
savage Indian tribes settled in Vermont, 
for there was nonę, and she is correct in 
saying that “Vermonters never had to 
endure any such trauma of fcar and blood” 
as other settlers faced in many States: 
and this fact also had its effect in the 
Vermont tradition or way of life. 

In one of the best chapters, “The 
Settlers,” we have the most incisive 
analysis known to me of the early pioneer 
people; and as I have hinted, no one 
knows Vcrmont who does not know this 
chapter: it disposes, finally, of the wide- 
spread popular opinion, fostered by end- 
less movies, of the character of the 
pioneer men and women—at least those of 
Vermont. 

As the homes grew and the land was 
improved, New York leaders, living on 
their manorial estates along the Hudson 
and in other areas, began to have visions, 
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and soon the Green Mountain Boys and 
Ethan Allen wcre in action. 

What were the motives driving Allen 
and his Boys and men of the Grants to 
oppose with force, burnings, threats of 
violence and death the agents of the New 
Yorkers? Up to this time, we have 
argued and guessed, and every book, 
without exception, of the past and present, 
which has discussed this issue, has sought 
to prove that Allen and his associates 
wcre, in bricf, land spcculators, and they 
were using indirect and, at times, some- 
what odorous tactics (to our noses of 
today), to protect their holdings. This 
point of view, widely prevalent, has 
stained the memories of Allen and others 
who spoke for the Vermont of their day. 
In her ehapters dealing with this contro- 
versy bctween the Grants and New York, 
Mrs. Fisher has laid at rest finally and 
forever, in my opinion of course, that 
issue—Allen and the men associated with 
him had seen enough as boys and young 
men, close to New York, all they wanted 
to see of the New York system, essentially 
feudal, in which a few wealthy men 
controlled vast estates worked by tenant 
farmers with few rights of any kind. Mrs. 
Fisher’s treatment of this issue is masterly. 

So we come to Allen, the leader of the 
men of the Grants; what about him? 
Quite in the mood of today, bright young 
men have sought to show in articles and 
books, that he was anything but a hero; 
he was, to use the phrase of a recent 
colorful book on him—“the original, ring- 
tailed peeler.” The older Vermonters, 
traditionally, who knew through family 
memories something about Allen, smiled 
and kcpt s i lent, but young Vermonters in 
our schools felt the impact of yersions that 
pictured Allen as a rough-neck, bum, 
drunkard, who was looking out for Allen 
and his pals first of all. Mrs. Fisher’s 
chapter, “Ethan Allen,” sweeps away with 
two firm sentences the smirch of thousands 
of words that have been poured on Allen : 
“He was the voiceof Vcrmont. He still is.” 
And 1 would emphasize her words with all 
the power at my command, and willingly, 
in defcnse of her conclusion, take on all 
comers—but with the understanding that 
shillclaghs are to be used. 

The years that followed the colonial 
period brought no end to turmoil and toil, 
but they contributed strands that were 
woven permanently into what we cali the 
Vermont tradition. The highly interesting 
story of Vermont’s first industry is 
engagingly told in “Potash and theWill- 
to-l)ie” in morę detail and morę accuratcly 
than in any discussion known to me. The 
potash industry vanished, but the Ver- 
monters had other resources; and in came 


the vast Merino sheep business—and away 
that went; but I have never been able to 
find any record of Vermonters committing 
suicide or jumping out of windows because 
they had lost their fortunes—and they 
would not do it today in spite of remark- 
ably fine examples elsewhere of what to do 
when your bank account hits zero and 
you hit a pavement. “Boom and Bust” is 
the title of the author’s key chapter; and 
Vermont’s calm acceptance of the “Boom” 
and then of the “Bust” is another element 
in our tradition. 

There are other ehapters, rich with 
meaning, appcalingly phrased with words 
drawn from deep wells of knowledge and 
insight—“Morgans, Knee-breeches, and 
Moving Out of the Past,” “They’ll Vote 
Us Out of Town,” “By Their Fruits— 
Justin Morrill, Warren Austin, John 
Dewey, Robert Frost, Summing Up,” 
“Let’s Look at the Record”—but I should 
like to leave these ehapters to readers, and 
search for a finał summation that, per- 
haps, is not too clearly evident in the book 
although it is there. 

Recently, one of our ablest jurists, 
Judge Learned Hand, has said that 
democracy, as Lincoln phrased it, is a 
premise “wholly unproved.” In one place, 
at least, in the wide, wide world it has 
been proved—and that place is Vermont. 

I have already sketched the outlines of 
reasons in earlier paragraphs, borrowing 
the lead ideas from Mrs. Fisher. Now for 
another: “One of the basie principles to 
which Vermonters are brought up is that 
every human being is to be considered 
separately; that there are no classes madę up 
of those foreordained to be superior [italics 
minę], and that such individuals are likely 
to make their appearance anywhere.” lf 
this principle is not a basie one in de¬ 
mocracy, what is? And it is believed in 
Vermont from border to border as ample 
evidence proves. Another: . . . “in Ver- 
mont, from the beginning on, there has 
been a purpose, both conscious and un- 
conscious, so to run our communities 
that one end of the social Street is as good 
as another.” 

Then there is the Vermont town- 
meeting. Much sentimental nonsense has 
been written about it and published in 
magazines cdited by city editors living in 
their cosmopolitan cocoons—even as they 
drag to light hoary old chestnuts in pictures 
such as those in the book section of the 
New York Herald Tribune in which 
Vervmnt Tradition is reviewed; here we see 
an old fellow seated on his porch with his 
wife below and the caption reads: “When 
I think of what you meant to me all these 
years, sometimes it’s morę than I can 
stand not to tell you so;” and, of course. 


there is the inevitablc sugaring scene—the 
sled, the pair of horses, the sap tub, and 
so on. The town-meeting theme sufFers in 
the same manner. Actually, as Mrs. 
Fisher says, “They are often tiresome and 
vexing.” Windy speakers, angry quib- 
bling, know-nothings orating, grudge 
exponents, confusion experts—we know 
them all in town-meetings. Consider the 
United Nations assemblies—they are 
there, too, as in any democratic process, 
with a few trained professional liars mixed 
in; but when President Eisenhower in his 
farewell letter to Ambassador Austin sug- 
gested that the Ambassador has madę the 
U. N. Assembly the “Town-meeting of 
the World,” he stated the point I am 
fumblingly trying to make—the town- 
meeting idea, in spite of its faults, works; 
and it is a key factor in the working sys¬ 
tem that we cali democracy. 

So I believe that this book is far morę 
than a study of Vermont tradition; it is a 
textbook on democracy—a laboratory of 
materiał that can be used anywhere from 
Timbuktu to Moscow with telling 
eflfect. “The test of truth,” according to 
John Dewey, “is its consequences in 
action;” and we have seen democrary in 
action in Vermont for 150 years and its 
consequences, and we like ’em—but those 
who don’t are perfectly free to think up 
something better and go elsewhere for it. 
Does our democratic codę as seen in our 
tradition have a wider significance? Here 
is Mrs. Fisher’s answer: “Our nation 
calls it the American ideał, but it is 
infinitely morę than American. World- 
wide, it is the democratic spirit, and that is 
another name for the guess, the mighty 
hope, that human beings are capable of 
uniting to help cach other live.” There 
may be a prophecy in that statement 
looking to far, “uncharted shores,” but it 
may be mankind’s last hope. 

There is no point in mentioning the 
charm, the grace, the good humor, the 
moving phrases, the memorable sentences 
that are a part of the author’s gift as a 
writer—nor in calling attention to the 
depth and rich quality of the meditation 
and study that madę the book; Mrs. 
Fisher tells us “ Yermont Traditian has been 
a book lived as well as written; and lived, 
off and on, during about all of a long life- 
time.” What I can say is, that, at last, 1 
have a quick answer to the endless ques- 
tion, “But I don’t understand you Ver- 
monters. Why are you the way you are?” 
The answer is this: Read 
Vermont Tradition by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Little, Brown and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1953. 4^8 pps. [The jacket 
has an excellent photograph of Mrs. 
Fisher.] $4.50. end 
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YERMONT IN NEW YORK.../!/; Invitation 


The Vermont Development Commission takes pleasure in announcing 
rhe opening of a Ver?mnt Information Center , located in New York’s 
Rockefeller Center. 


Friends of Vermont in the metropolitan area are invited to visit this 
complete bureau for information on all of the state’s activities and eco- 
nomic interests; for details on Vermont recreation, agriculture, industry 
and education. 


The Vermont Center , located next door to Radio City Musie Hall, displays 
seasonal window arrangements of Vermont products, both agricultural 
and industrial, as well as featuring Vermont visitor attractions and sports. 
The address is 1268 Avenue of the Americas, the telephone Columbus 
5-3948. Drop in and visit about our favorite State with Vermonter Mary 
Jean Ogden. 
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SuGARING IN DaNVILLE B V Mack Derick, Courlesy The Lane Press 

Something of the ruggedness of the granite and marble has 
entered into the veins of the people of Yennont. They do 
their own thinking; they make their own decisions; they 
stand by their own convictions with the unyielding tenacity 
Of their eternal hills. -Bruce Barton 











